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For the New-Yorker. 
LINES WRITTEN AT THE GRAVE OF A FATHER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HOLTY. 
Buxst are the dead, who die 
In Christ! ‘Then thou, departed one, art blest; 
Thou wear’stimmertally __. 
The crown, bright habitant of heavenly rest! 
From yonder worlds of light 
Thine eye beholds not this sad, darkened earth ; 
Since on thy raptured sight 
Burst glories well a seraph’s vision worth ! 
Thou rov'st the boundless field 
Of stars, and drinkest of their living rays; 
And wonders lie revealed 
That erst were night unto thy searching gaze. 
Yet deth a parent’s love 
For thy child’s sake yearn toward this lower sphere ; 
Thou bend'’st to Him above 
Jn prayer for thy child—and He doth hear! 


When Time shall be no more— 
When me, too, God shall call—oh! wilt thou stand 
On that mysterious shore 
Whither Death leads, and reach the welceming hand ? 


O’er me thy palms shall wave 

With freshness such as breathes from Eden’s tree ; 
As in the quiet grave 

My dust too shall await Eternity. 
My spirit, with thine own, 

Enraptured shall the starry sphere ascend ; 
Before the Eternal throne 

With thine in humble adoration bend. 
Till then, in beauty bloom, 

Flowers! o’er his grave—meet emblems of my trust! 
And sleep, though xot in gloom, 


As in a holy place, beloved dust ! E. F. E, - 





ARCTURUS: 
A Journal or Booxs anv Opinion. 

In our Literary Intelligence some weeks since we noticed 
the intended publication of a new Monthly Magazine under 
this title to be edited by Cornelius Mathews and Evert A. 
Duyckinck. The first number, that for December, was 
promptly upon our table, and, but for a press of matter pre- 
viously in type, it would have been noticed at length in our 
paper of last week. We must atone for our neglect, as best 
we may, by a summary of its contents and a slight sketch of 
its general character. 


The Editors make their ‘bow salutory,’ very gracefully, and 
with no litle dignity, in an explicit Prologue, defining their 
Position, declaring their principles, and setting forth the rea- 
tons that have induced them to offer their work to the Public, 
ins very lucid and satisfactory manner. They say that 
Arcturus will partake of the mixed character of a Review 
tnd a Magazino, less stately than the first in its notices of 
tew books, and embracing the variety of the latter. They in- 
tend to give sketches of the popular Lectures delivered in the 
city, and also to pay some attentien to Theatrical affairs—re- 

ing the Stage as an ‘established Ornament of civilized 
Society.’ 

‘The first erticle in the body of the work is entitled ‘ Politi- 
cal Life,’ and is evidently from the pen of the author of the 
Motley Book. The writer justly remarks that ‘the aspects 
of political life, as it now unfolds iteelf in our Republic, assume 
"double complexion, at times full of digsity and a certain 
taked and Roman simplicity, at others broadening inte all 
that we can conceive of the ludicrous and grotesque.’ In 
illustration of this latter phase, we have a graphic humorous 
tketeh of the rise and progress of a politician by trade. The 





picture is not exaggerated, for the reality is of itself farcical’ 


enough. It is followed by ® portrait of what should be the 
charactecistics of a trae American Statesman. 

The next article upon ‘ Authorship’ is evidently written with 
a warm realization of its opening apothegm, that ‘the au 
thor’s pursuit is its own reward.’ It reminds us of Hazlitt, 


' at those times when he ceased to raise his hand against every 


man and indulged in those pleasant thoughts which sometimes 
eame to him on a warm day of Spring after he had been com- 
muning with some of his favorite old poets. 

‘ Table Talk’ 18 Dy unr eld fiend of the readers of the New- 
Yorker, formerly known tothem as ‘ the Analyst.” 

‘ Mr. James Grant’ is skilfully portrayed in anether paper, 
which appropriately remarks that ‘there seems te be in thir 
distinguished gentleman’s mind, a sort of circumambier\! , 
which leads him to beat about his subject, keeping in the ‘Ja 
time at a due distance from it; much, as one of the kh  .,.. on 
sale at Tattersalls dances around the jockey, who holds a.*in 
and whip in his hand; looking at him with great earnestness 
and gravity, but taking heed meanwhile to keep out of his 
reach 


‘The Solemn Vendue’ is a powerful and feeling, though 
perhaps fantastic, sketch of a sale of graves, to their appro- 
priate tenants. The miser, the ‘ son of power,’ themurderer, 
the Indian chief, the deserted maiden, the sorceress—all find 
their appropriate repose. We published it last week. 

The author of the tasteful and elegant articles upon the 
sacred English poets, which have appeared in the New-York 
Review, presents himself again before the public, in some eulo 
gistic remarks upon ‘ old English books,’ followed by a sketch 
of the life and writings of Henry Vaughan, one of the pious 
songsters of the seventeenth century. Our critic finely says, 
“‘ The great writers of that period may well sanctify the rest, 
who came into life by their encouragement, as, for the sake 
of Shakspeare, we cherish the plant which grows upor his 
grave, though it be a common weed.” 

Some beautiful extracts from Vaughan’s poems are given, 
interspersed with fine critical remarks ; and those who delight 
in discovering ‘striking coincidences’ may find pleasure in 
comparing some of Wordsworth’s and Campbell's finest poems 
with the neglected gems of this old English bard. 

‘The City Article,’ in connection with the topic of Election 
Frauds, has some forcible remarks upon the deficiencies in 
our naturalization laws, and takes a lofty view of what should 
be the requisitions for American citizenship. 

Beside these, there are excellent articles upon ‘the Fine 
Arts,’ ‘Popular Lectures,’ &c. and some few critical notices 
of new works. The Typography and general appearance of 
the number are very prepossessing. 


Women tae Best Jupers or Beauty.—* It is rare to 
hear from a lay such a cand‘d acknow ment of arother’s 
beauty,” said Mr. De Lacy. “ Do you think so?” said Kate. 
“ Now, it has always occurred to me that women are quite 
willing to edmit ene of their own sex to be beautiful, if she is 
so ; but they are naturally more fastidious than men.” ** Why 
so?” ‘ Because they read Se ee 
learn to draw and paint, and have @ more true 

ion of what is beautiful than men have. 


said face’s charms. Men 
she is large and lively, and 


———_— 


Retort PrergsstonaL,—A pessing a stone 
cutter’s bawled out, dead mernle, «iW * 
hard at work I see. Zorn Gnioh sean, geeoeeenen. en Dr bn 
‘In memory of,’ and then you suppose, to pao mae 


is sick and pou are doctoring him, and then I keep right 
A Scoot or Wuates.—‘ What do whales want 
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For the New-Yorker. 
THE BOOK OF MORMON. 


One of the greatest literary curiosities of the day is the 
much abused ‘ Book of Mormon.’ That e work ofthe kind 
should be planned, executed and given to the scrutiny of the 
werld by an illiterate young man of twenty—thet it should 
gain numerous and devoted partisans, here and in Europe, 
and that it should agitate a whole State to such a degree that 
law, justice and humanity were set aside to make a war of 
extermination on the new sect, seems scarcely credible in the 
nineteenth century, and under this liberal Government; yet 
rich ie the fact. 
eo” The believers tm sha Book of Mormen tow number well- 
nigh 50,000 souls in America, to say nothing ef numerous 
congregations in Great Britain. They style themselves Lat 
ter-Day Saints, es it ie a prominent point in their faith that 
the world is soon to experience a great and final change-— 
They believe, and insist upon believing, literally, the Old and 
New Testaments ; but they also bold that there are various 
other inspired writings, which in due season will be brought 
to light. Some of these (the Book of Mormon for example) 
are even now appearing, after having been lost for ages.— 
They think that in the present generation will be witnessed 
the final gathering together of all the true followers of Christ 
into one fold of peace and purity—in other words, that the 
Millenium is near. Setting aside the near approach of the 
Millenium and the Book of Mormon, they resemble in faith 
and discipline the Methodists, and their meetings are marked 
by the fervid simplicity that characterizes that body of Chris 
tians. It is in believing the Book of Mormon inspired that 
the chief difference consists; but it must be admitted that this 
is an important distinction. 

This is their own declaration of faith on that point: A 
young man named Joseph Smith, in the western part of New- 
York, guided, as he says, by Divine Inspiration, found, in 1830, 
a kind of stone chest or vault containing a number of thin 
plates of gold held together by a ring, on which they were all 
strung, and engraved with unknown characters. The char 
acters the Mormons believe to be the ancient Egyptian, and 
that Smith was enabled by inspiration to translate them—in 
part only, however, for the plates are nut entirely given in 
English. This translation is the Book of Mormon, and so far 
it is a faint and distant parallel of the Koran. In much the 
same way Mahomet presented hig code of religion to his fol- 
lowers, and on that authority the sceptre-sword of Islamism 
now sways the richest and widest realms that ever bowed to 
one faith. But the Mormons have a very different career be- 
fore them: their faith is opposed to all violence, and, from 
the nature of their peculiar doctrines, they must soon die of 
thémeselves if they are wrong. If the appointed signs that 
are to announce the approach of the Millenium do not take 
place immediately the Latter-Day Saints must, by their own 
shewing, be mistaken, and their faith falls quietly to the 
ground. So, to persecute them merely for opinion’s sake is as 
useless as it would be unjust and impolitic. 

The B.ok of Mormon purports to be » history of a portion 
of the Children of Israel, who found their way to this Conti- 
nent after the first destruction of Jerusalem. It is continued 
from generation to generation by a succession of prophets, and 
gives in differegt books an account of the wars and alliances 
among the various branches of the Lost Nation. The Golden 
Book is an abridgement by Mormon, the last of the prophets, 
of all the works of his predecessors. 

The style is a close imitation of the scriptural, and ts re- 
markably free from any silusions that might betray a know- 
ledge of the present political or social state of the world.— 
The writer lived'in the whole strength of his imagination in 





pepa?’ ‘To learn to spout! my son.” 


the age he portriys. It is difficult to imagine « more difficu!t 
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literary task than to write what may be termed a continua- 
tion of the Scriptures, that should not only void all collision 
with the authentic and sacred word, but even fill up many 
chasms that now seem to exist, and thus receive and lend con. 
firmation in almost every book... ys 

To establish a plausibly ined theory that the aborigines 
of our Continent are descendants of Israel without committing 
himself by any assertion or description that could be contra- 
dicted, shews a degree of talent and research that in an un- 
educated youth of twenty is almost a miracle in itself. 

A copy of the characters on some of the golden leaves was 
transmitted toa learned gentleman of this city, who of course 
was unable to decypher them, but thought they bore a resem- 
Dlance to the ancient Egyptian character. 

If on comparison it appears that these characters are similar 
to those recently discovered on those ruins in Central America 
which have aitracted so much attention lately, and which are 
decidedly of Egyptian architecture, it will make a strong point 
for Smith. It will tend to prove that the plates are genuine, 
even if it does not estabiish the truth of his inspiration, or the 
fidelity of his translation. 

In any case our Constitution throws its protecting egis over 
every religious doctrine. If the Mormons have violated tho 
Jaw, let the law deal with the criminala: but let not a mere 
opinion, however ubsurd and delusive it may be, call forth a 
spirit of persecution. Persecution, harsh daughter of Cruelty 
and Ignorance, can never find a home in a heart truly repub- 
lican. Opinion is a household god, and in this land her shrine 
is inviolate. 


= 
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From the Southern Lit. Mes. for Nov. 
COWPER. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 

In the gallery of the English poets, we linger with peculiar 
emotion before the portrait of Cowper. We think of him as 
a youth, ‘ giggling and making giggle’ at his uncle’s house in 
London, and indulging an attachment destined to be sadly 
disappointed ; made wretched by the idea of a peculiar desti- 

; transferred from a. circle of literary roysterers to the 

oomy precincts of an Insane Asylum; partially restored, 
yet shrinking from the responsibilities incident to his age ; 
restless, undecided, d jing even to suicidal wretched- 


ness, and finally abandoning a world for the excitement and 
gles of which he was wholly unfit. We follow him into 
the m of a devoted family; witness with admiration the 


facility he exhibits in deriving amusement from trifling em- 
thering every way-side flower even in the val- 
of despair, finding no comfort but in ‘ self-deception,’ and 
finding this in ‘self-discipline.’ We behold his singular re- 
appearance in the world in the capacity of an author—Ge- 
nius reviving the ties that misfortune had broken. We trace 
with delight his intellectual career in his charming corres- 
ence with Hayley, Hill and his cousin—the vividness of 
affections in his poem to his mother’s picture, the play of 

his fancy in John Gilpin, his reflective ingenuity in the Task. 
Werecall the closing scene—the failing faculties of his faith- 
fal companion, his removal from endeared scenes, his ead 
walks by the sea-ehore, his patient, but profound melancholy 
and death—with the solemn relief that ensues from 
the determination of a tragedy. And when we are told that 

an expression of ‘ holy surprise’ settled on the face of the de 

, We are tempted to exclaim with honest Kent— 
*O, let him thehateshim ~ 
That would upon the rack of this rude world, 
Stretch him out longer.’ , 

At an age when most of his en are confirmed in 
Ne ene ify. No 
ing theory of the art, no restless thirst fer fame, no bartic 
frenzy prompted his devotion: He strove to make a Lethe 
of the waters of Helicon. The gift of a beautiful mind was 
marred by an unhappy temperament; the chords of a tender 
heart proved too delicate for the winds of life ; and the unfor- 


manhood, when the first cloud of insanity had dispersed, he 
toek, as it were, monastic vows—and turned aside from the 

metropolis, where his career began, to seek the solace of 
rural retirement. There, the tasteful 


cords of mental disease, his case has a melancholy promi- 
nence-~~not that it is wholl lealeatss bas boven the pasion 
tolls hie ows story, and hallows the memory of his griefs by 
uniform gentleness of soul and engaging graces of mind. To 
account for the misery of Cowper, is not so important as te 
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Whether his gloom is ascribable to a state of the brain, as 
‘ aiataia, to thagulaletry of opicits, as te 

i or to the influence of a creed, as sec- 
tarians declere, is a matter of no ce tive moment—since 
there is no doubt the germs of existed in his very 
constitution. ‘‘I cannot beer much thinking,” he says.— 
“ The \ meshes of the brain are composed of such mere spin- 
ner’s’ threads in me, that when a long thought finds its way 
into them, it buzzes and twangs and bustles. about at such a 
‘rate as seems to threaten the whole contexture.” Recent 
discoveries have proved that there is more physiological truth 
in this remark than the unhappy poet could ever have sus- 
pected. The ideas about which his despair gathered were 
probably accidental. His melancholy naturally was referred 
to certain external causes, but its true origin is to be sought 
among the mysteries of our nature. The avenues of joy were 
closed in his heart. He tells us a sportive thought startled 
bim. “ It is as if a harlequin should intrude himself into the 
gloomy chamber where a is deposited.” In reading 
his productions, with a sense of his mental condition, what a 
mingling of human dignity and woe is present to the ima- 
gination! A mind evolving the most rational and virtuous 
conceptions, yet itself the prey of absurd delusions; a heart 
overflowing with the truest sympathy for a sick hare, yet 
pained at the idea of the church-honors paid to Handel: a 
soul gratefully izing the honignity vf God, in the fresh 
verdure uf the’myrtle, and the mutual attachment of doves, 
and yet incredulous of His care for his own eternal destiny ! 
What a striking incongruity between the thoughtful man, ex- 
patiating in graceful numbers upon the laws of Nature and 
the claims of Religion, and the poor mortal deferring to an 
i tt school master, and ‘hunted by spiritual heunds in 
bo night-season ;’ the devout poet celebrating his Maker’s 
giory, and the mariner trembling at the waning moon; the 
affectionate friend patient and devoted, and the timid devotee 
deprecating the displeasure of a clergyman, who reproved 
his limited and harmless pleasures! 

It has been objected to Hamlet, that the sportiveness of 
the prince mars the effect of his thoughtfulness. Itis natural 
when the mind is haunted and oppressed by any painful idea 
which it is necessary to conceal, to seek relief, and at the 
same time increase the deception by a kind of playfulness.— 
This is exemplified in Cowper’s letters. “Such thoughts,” 
he says, ‘“‘as pass through my head when I am not writing, 
make the subject of my letters to you.” One overwhelming 
thought, however, was gliding like a dark, deep stream be- 
neath the airy structures he thus reared to keep his mind from 
being swept off by its gloomy current. To this end, he sur- 

his pen to the most obvious pomenes at hand, and 
dallied with the most casual thoughts of the moment, as 
Hamlet talks about the ‘old true-penny in the cellarage,’ 
when the idea of his father’s spirit is weighing with awful 
mysteriousness upon his heart, and amuses himself with jok- 
ing old Polonius, when the thought of filial revenge is sway- 
ing the very depths of his soul. Cowper speculates on bal- 
loons, moralizes on politics, chronicles the details of his home- 
experience even to the accidents resulting from the use of a 
broken table, with the charming air of playfulness that marks 
the correspondence of a lively girl. How often are these let- 
ters the proofs of rare heroism! How often were thore flow- 
ers of fancy watered by a bleeding heart! By what an ef- 
fort of will was his mind turned from its sad forebodings, 
from the dread of his wretched anniversary, from the one 
horrible idea that darkened his being, to the very trifles of 
common-life, the every-day circumstances which he knew so 
well how to array with fresh interest and agreeable combina- 
tion! Cowper’s story indicates what a world of experience 
is eontained in one solitary life. It lifts the veil from a sin- 
gle human bosom, and displays all the elements of suffering, 
adventure and peace, which we are apt to think so dependent 
upon outward circumstances! There is more to be learned 
in such a record than most histories afford. They relate 
things en masse, and battles, kings and courts pass before us, 
like mists along a mountain-range; but in such a life as that 
ef Cowper’s, we tremble at the capacity of woe involved in 
the possession of sensibility, and trace with awe and pity the 
mystery of a ‘mind diseased.’ The anatomy of the soul is, 
as it were, partially disclosed. Its conflicting elements, its 
intensity ef reflection, its marvelous action fill us with a new 
and more tender reverence. Nor are the darker shades of 
this remarkable mental portrait unrelieved. To the readers 


trees at Huntingdon, is as bright a gleam of destiny as that 
which visited his heart at Southampton. At the very outset 
of his acquaintance with this delightful family, he calls them 
‘comfortable people.’ His term may seem rather humble 
compared with such epithets as ‘ brilliant,’ oe and ‘ in- 
teresting ;’ but toa refined mind it is full i ea 
Would there were more comfortable in the world! 
Where there is rare talent in a companion, there is seldom 
repose. Enthusiasm is apt to make very uncomfortable de- 
mands upon our sympathies, and strong sense is not unfre- 
quently accompanied by a dogmatical spirit. Erudite socie- 
is generally devoid of freshness, and poetical spirits have 
reputation of egotism. However improving such com- 
panions may be, to sensitive persons they are seldom comfort- 
able. There is a silent influence in the mere presence of eve- 





receive and act upon the lesson it conveys. His history is 
ever-eloquent jm behalf of those whooe delicate organ- 
ization and temper expose them to moral anguish. 





ry one, which, whether Animal Magnetism is true or not, 


of his life, Cowper’s encounter with young Unwin, under the || T 





makes itself felt, unless the nerves. aré insensible : 
there is a decided cheracter in the voice and manner aa 
as in the conversation. In. cemfortable le, al — 
harmonized. The whole impression is . 
ease, and yet gratified ; we are soothed and w 
such companionship was Cowper blessed ia the Unwing, 
‘stricken deer’ that ever left the herd of men, required gy No 
solace mere. We cannot wonder it proved eld nt 
matronly figure ef Mra. Unwin and her ‘ sweet, serene Te 
rise before the fancy as pictures of actual mane fee 
her knitting beside the fire on a winter day, and ¢ hes 
ting opposite; hear her friendly expostulation when mt 
tasked his mind, and see the smile with which she ‘régom, 
his fiddle,’ when rest made it safe to resume the pe 
follow them with a gaze of affectiona'e respect as valk 
at noon along the gravel-walk, and honor the tlic. 
tude that sustains her patient vigils beside the sick bed of the 
bard. In imagination we trace MEAROT, a8 with true 
female tact she contrived to make the people regard her 
charge only with reverence. Like a star of peace and 
mise, beams the memory of this excellent woman an 
per’s sad history; and Lady Hesketh and ‘ Sister Aum 
the lesser, but still benignant luminaries of that troubled sky 
Such glimpses of woman vindica:e her true rights more tha, 
all the rhetoric. of Mary Wolatonecraft, They her claim 
to higher respect than can attach to the of valor 
genius. They exhibit her in all the dignity of pure affection, 
in the discharge of duties and the exercise of sentiment more 
exalted than the statesman or soldier can ever boast,. They 
throw around Olney more Associations than those 
which consecrate Vaucluse. Not te a selfish | not to 
ambitious display, not to petty triumphs aid thew women 
minister, but to a kindred nature whose self-sustuinieg ener. 
gies had been weakened, to a rare spirit bereft of a toa 
noble heart overshadowed by despair. It was an bs Ser. 
thy of angelse—and even on earth was it thus fulfilled, 

It is not surprising that Byron denied to Cowper the title 
of poet. To an impassioned imagination, the tone of his 
writings cannot but appear subdued even to tameness,” There 
are, however, in his poems flights of fancy, fine comparisons 
and beautiful descriptive sketches, enough to quicken and im. 
part ringular interest to the ‘still life’ so congenial to his 
muse. He compared her array not inaptly to a Quaker co 
tume. Verse was deliberstely adopted by Cowper at am 
ture age, as a medium of usefulness. His poetry therefore is 
not the overflowing of youthful feeling, and bis good judge 
ment probably warned him to avoid exciting themes, even had 
his inclination tended in that direction. He becames ay. 
preacher in numbers. His object was to improve men, not 
like the bard of Avon by powerfully unfolding their 
nor like Pope by pure satire; but rather through the quiet 
teachings of a moralist. He discourses upon hunting, cards, 
the abuses of the clerical profession and other p fale 
lies, like a man who is convinced of the vanity of all worldy 
pleasure and anxious to dispél its illusions from ether minds. 
His strain is generally characterized by good sensé, occasion 
ally enlivened by quiet humor, and frequently exhibits uncon 
mon beauties of style and imagery. It is almost invariably 
calm. Moral indignation is perhaps the only very warm se 
timent wi:h which it glows. It may be questioned whether 
Cowper’s previous experience was the best edapted to edt 
cate a reformer. He was a member of a society of wit, 
called the ‘ Nonsense Club;’ and from what we can learnof bis 
associates, it is highly proabble that the moderate it of 
pleasure was a spectacle very unfamiliar to his y Hence, 
perhaps, the severe light in which he viewed society, andthe 
narrow system upon which he judged mankind. 

‘Truths that the theorist could never reach, 
And observation taught me I would teach.’ 

It is obvious that the poet’s observation was 
nice and true in certain departments of |ife, but his early 
fidence, few companions and retirirg habits must have rer 
dered his view of social characteristics partial and imperfect 
His pictures of spiri-ual pride and clerical foppery are indeed 
life-like, but prejudice blinded him to many of the redeeming 
traits of human pature, and the habit cf judging all men 
the mere light of his own consciousness preve frou 
realizing many of their real wants and best instincts. Hi 
notions on the subject of music, the drama, life in cities, wl 
some other subjects, were one-sided and unphi' te 
generally unfolds the truth, but it is not always the whole tru 

bere is, too, a poetic remedy for human error, that his m 
ancholy temper forbade his applying. It is derived from the 
religion of hope— genial optimism wich 


faith in man—the 
some later bards have delightfully advocated. To diret 
men’s thoughts to the redeeming aspects of life, to celeb 
the sunshine ard the flower.as types of Eternal ' 
symbols of human joy, to lead forth the sated revele wl 
make him feel the glory of the stars and the freshness of 
breeze, to breathe into the ear of toil the melodies of ews 
to charm the votaries of fashion by endearing portraiture: 
humble virtue—these have been found moral p pane, 4 
rior to formal expostulation or direct appeal. Cowper oa} 
less exerted a happy influence Ae his contemporaries, 
there is an order of mind to w his veachings are 
adapted. He speaks from the contemplative air rure 





tirement. He went thither ‘to muse on the perishing>* 
sures of life,’ to prove that 
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rf amaranthine flower on earth 
“..) > Is Virtue; the only Truth.’ tee 
favor of these nciples he addressed his countrymen, 
Ieftin wes worierthen any that had long truck their 
: Gradually it found a response, confir the right in- 


| 
! 


witions of lowly hearts, and carfied conviction to many a 


was little, however, ix this im: 
of the ‘ richest music of humanity,’ or of the electrify- 
gheerfulness of true inspiration, and hence much of it has 
‘Joat its interest, and the bard of Olney is known chiefly by a 
few characteristic gems of moral meditation and graphic por- 
traiture. Our obligations, then, to Cowper as a teacher are 
‘ vely limited. He was conscious of a good design, 
and felt himself a sincere advocate. 
. «But nob'er yet, and nearer to the skies 
To feel one’s celf in hours serene and still, 
One of the _ chosen by Heaven to turn 
‘The sunny side of things to human eyes.’ 
most truly poetic phases of Cowper’s verse are the por- 
se avin to tered and domestic subjects. Here he was 
at home and alive to every impression. His disposition was 
of that retiring kind that shrinks from the world, and is free 
and at ease only in Tr = exhibit himself, he oy 
‘ mortal poison ;’ vorite image to represent hi 
swn condition was drawn from the touching instinct which 
ae Se Oy heek see arias 
to die. red no nearer view of the world 
could gain from the ‘ busy map of life ’—a newspaper; 
or through the ‘loop-holes of retreat,’ to see the stir of the 
at Babel and not feel the crowd. I knew a lady whose 
in this respect strongly resembled those of Cowper, 
who assured me she often wished herself provided like a snail, 
that she might peep out securely from her shell and withdraw 
in a moment from a stranger’s gaze behind an impenetrable 
shield. Such beings find their chief happiness in the sacred 
of home. They leave every public shrine to keep a 
constant vigil at the domestic altar. There burns without 
ceasing the fire of their devotion. They turn from the idols 
of fashion to worship their household gods. The fireside, the 
accustomed window, the familiar garden, bound their desires. 
To happy domestic influences Cowper owed all the peace of 
mind he enjoyed. He eulogized the blessing with grateful 
inceri ; 


‘O friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to Thought, to Virtue, and to Peace, 
Domestic life in rural leisure passed!’ 
‘Constant occupation without care,’ was his ideal of exist- 
ence. Even winter was endeared by its home-enjoyments. 
‘I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, heme-born happiness.’ 
Tt was here that the poet struck a responsive chord in the 
hearts of his countrymen. He sung of the Sofa, a memorial 
of English comfort ; of Home, the castle of English happiness 
and independence ; of the Newspaper, the morning and even- 
ing pastime ; of the ‘ hissing urn’ and ‘ the cups that cheer, 
but not inebriate,’ Op gees here his native land; of 
the ‘ parlor twilight,’ ‘winter evening,’ the ‘ noon-day 
‘—all subjects consecrated by national associations.— 
Geldsmith and Thompson are the poets of rural life, and Cow- 
per completes the charming triamvirate. The latter’s love 
the country was absolute. 
‘I never framed a wish, er formed a plan, 
That flattered me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
But there I laid the scene. 

His description of the pursuits of horticulture, winter land- 
scapes, and rustic pleasures, eloquently betray this peculiar 
fonlness for the scenery and habits of rural life. Many of 
these pictures are unique, and constitute Cowper’s best title 
to poetic fame. 


i 





From the Boston Transcript. 
SNOW. 
WORDS FOR MUSIC. 
I rove the snow, the first white snow 
That decks the merry earth ; 
It falls from heaven on the fields belew, 
And fills the heart with mirth ; 
Oh! it brings to mind my early days, 
at a 
en I sought its its 
With the gladness of a boy. , 


The evening shout on the glittering snow 
Was dearer to my heart 
Than the smiles on Beauty’s cheek that glow 
* ‘In halls of the rarest art; 
For I hastened forth in the winter cold, 
With a feeling of careless joy) 
To the pleasant whieh I of old, 
With the gi of a boy. 


T love the snow, the first white snow 
That falls from the heaven above, 

For it fills my heart with its early glow 
Of freshness and buoyant love— 

It bears me back to those moments dear 


The secret of government is to keep up an equilibrium be 
tween the centrifugal and the centripetal forces. 


LITERATURE. 





TO MY SON. 

On! cease those tears, my gentle one, and sorrow not for fhe— 
‘Thy mother’s eye stili sheds its glance, beloved one, on thee; [woes 
The friend that watched thy infant years and soothed thy childish 
Is gathered to her tearless home—the haven of repose. 

I saw adown thy pallid cheek the coursing tear-dreps roll— 

Sad was “ the bitterness of death” to thy young, buoyant soul; 

And when at length my feeble veice lisped forth the last “farewell,” 
With what convulsive agony did thy young bosom swell ! 

Dark was the parting hour—but soon the mortal strife was o’er ; 

My chains unbound—my shackles loesed—I trod the blissful shore; 
And, as the bird, from thraldom freed, exulting wings her flight, 

My spirit fied the mists ef earth for God’s unclouded light. 

Oh! sweeter sounds thau harp, er lute, or dulcimer can yield 

Are borue upon the balmy gales of Heaven’s unbounded field ; 
Soft angel lyres of dulcet note for ever hymn the praise 

Of Him who died from Error’s depth deluded man to save. 

No clouds athwart our beaming sky their dusky mantle fling ; 

The rose hath here no rankling thorn—the honey-bee no sting ; 

No grief corrodes our steadfast joys—no sorrow dims the eye— 
The aching breast repeses here—the bosom heaves no sigh. 

So live, my child, that when at last thy earthly day is o’er, 

Thy mothvr's voice may welcome thee to heaver’s resplendent shore; 
The broken ties ofearly days shall be renewed avure, 

And I shall clasp my cherished boy with all a mother’s love. 


Should Passion lure from Duty’s course, or Pleasure tempt astray, 
Although the track be strewed with flowers—yet quickly turn away; 
Be thine the “straight and thorny path ;”,—remember that alene 
Will guide thee to the fadeless bowers, where sorrow is unknown. 
Aud now, farewell!—Oh! may I greet thee at thy Home at last— 
Each hour of dubious conflict o’er—each dark temptation past ; 
May each lost link be then restored—each heedless step forgiven, 





And may we meet no wanderer lost—a famiiy in heaven. Kana B. 


POLITICS OF THE EAST. 

Tatt's Edinburgh Magazine, an organ of the Radical and 
Republican feeling of Scotlard, has an able article on the 
cenduct of the Great Powers of Europe in regard to the 
politics of the East, strongly and ably condemning their armed 
interference in the affairs of Turkey and Egypt. We give 
the conclusions of the writer: 

Look at our present position. It was the boast of the 
Ministers, in the Queen’s speech of 16h of J , 1840, 
that ‘the cencord of the Five Powers had prevented the re- 
newal of hostilities in the Levant.’ Their glory now will be, 
to declare that, not only is there no concord, but that the ut- 
most discord exists between the Five Powers; and that, so 
far from having ‘ prevented hostilities,’ two of the powers— 
and Great Britain the more prominently of the two—have 
entered upon war, have destroyed an unoffending commer- 
cial and ie gene any b have armed the Syrian population 
for civil broil, and let loose the hell-hounds of rapine and of 
murder. 

But what ground of quarrel has Exgland with Mehemet 
Ali? Has he her citizens; hes he her 
trade; has he intrigued against her ; has he un- 
dermined her influex:ce? Really, to look at the psssionate 
dia'ribes which, from time to time, fill the pages of our news- 
papers, one would suppose the Egyptien viceroy had been 
pursuing us with unbounded and implacable hatred ; that he 
was an enemy alike to be dreaded and trampled on; a nuis- 
ance to be extirpated at any sacrifice. 


. 








men are carrying on a large and a lucrative trade 1—is it be- 
cause the desert, which, previously to his reign, could not be 
crossed without numerous difficulties and countless dangers, 
has now, under his influence, become as safe aud as easily 
traversed as any highroad in Europe !—Is it because we who 
of all others have received the benefits from the 
overland communication with India—we for whom the power 


correspond with Hindostan from months to weeks ?—Is it 


for services such as these that we are clamoring so loudly for 
his downfall and his destruction ? 

The plea, the sole which has been forward to 
justify the policy of treaty, is, that intended 


(unless checked) to march upon Constantinople. The aver- 
ment is an invention ; and, were it not, surely we might have 
waited till the danger were real. wn sth fd 
ent and positive evils, evils of enormous magnitude in- 
calculable extent, in order to from remote, uncertain, 
and even doubtful ones? The Government has re- 





of Mehemet Ali has reduced the period which enables us to ||! 





_ For the New-Yorker. | Syrian territory; she was defeated: but 


Constantinople, bad made his way to the capital of the Tur- 
kish empire ; has an an in- 
teres; Turkey an interest in restraining him? Yes!— 


if the strength of Turkey consisted in her being ruled by the 
present ayeety. No !—if her were to be repre- 
full 


ous Gs is she covernment of Russia, it is less yarous than 

ey; «= ere Russian agriculture, 

and sciences, literature, emnauibstares oa oterenog: vd 

are — advanced than those = Turkey. ae mere ques- 

tion rofit, it might perhaps be demonstrated 
eee A wond perhaps 


lent ; and that, in the developement of 
her resources and of her wealth, Great Britain would neces- 
. The Christian population— 
functions, though incom: 
the most instructed and the most aspiring—would be 
into activity, and would gradually assume ascendancy ever 
the Ottoman races. The outbreaks, the anarchy, 
the disorder, which exhaust, de , and destroy, the 
inces of the Turkish dominions, would probably cease : 
or the Government would be armed with the power of re- 
pression; and despotism would at least bring with it some 
security for labor and for property. Even though goed gov- 
ernment should be wanting, there would be peace and safety, 
and there would be progression. 

But no one ventures to aver that it is the of the 
treaty to transfer Turkey to Russia. Russia well knows that 
the treaty is slowly but most surely accomplishing that result. 
Her anxiety for tbe teoser her dexterity in bringing it about; 
her returning, again and again, to the charge, after her first 
failures ; show with what perseverance and singleness of pur- 
pose she her course ; a’course marked out to ber by 
all heruchorte, by al her statesmen, by all her publicists ; 
@ course from w she has never swerved for an instant. 
And is she to be blamed? Crippled and confined to tke 
Euxine and the Baltic by the Sound and the Bospherus, what 
Russian but must desire to be emancipated from the mari- 


which Russia bas had to do for the last century, in which 


this object has not been kept in view} and never has it been 
eS ee een of 15th July; 
|| for the ion of which the i inister has re- 
ceived, has well deserved, the highest honors and dis- 
tinction. 

It is that Russia, clear sighted and alive to her own 











rs talk to him.of their affection for his sway, and 

their to preserve the ‘ integrity and ” of 
. To Austria he naturally say—‘ 
country F 
me from my old possessions on the Danube?’—To France, 
‘You Guet yourself to Algeria.’—To England, disinterested 
England, ‘ You plundered me of Aden, only the other day ;’ 
and to Russia, greatest and most rapecious of the leegued 


—‘the integrity and independence,’ 
ee en danced ian tier grounded _ 
on so outrageous & ow this supposition is 
W ek ofthe ety of th 360 Tay that the 
e have to w it happens 

mighty influence of Great Britain has been em 

pareeh It So peelnees Sone When apse 
parties on point of friendly arrangements, why 
our cnn twice at least, incurred the awful responsibi- 
lity of putting a veto upon the treaty of amity? 

Why, at the risk of a an war with all its terrors, are 


our tit'ed aristocrats, our ors, to entail upon a 

suffering and commercial the frigh 

oe of their pride, their ignorance, their folly? They 
pe that there are no limits to popvlar_patiesve 5] 


ink, perk 
like the brutes who halloo ether jenne 

that they have onty w engage passions of the nation ; 
and that the nation will not inquire into the cause of the 
quarrel. But they may be mistaken. The game of war can- 
not now be so safely played: But supposing—and Heaven 
grant the prayer !—that the calamities of our present policy 
are confined to some burnings, and some murders, perpe- 
trated on the guiltless Syrians by British hands, and that the 
‘peace of Europe,’ as it is called, is not farther disturbed ; 
was it no offence to have called again into the international 
field those heartburnings, and jealousies and hatreds; those 
fiery words of scorn and hate; those defiances and menaces, 
which defile and d the newspapers of France and 
England? A few months ago, and it seemed as if the ancient 
animosities of the two countries were fusing into a common 
feeling of confidence and respect: in their friendly understand- 
ing, there was security for the peace of the world. Shame 
upon the inconsiderate men, be they who they may, who 
have thought it to appeal to the dissocial and ma- 
levolent ocietentn eter to carry out their reckless policy ; 
and a curse upon the policy that dem-nds such auxiliaries ! 

Tait’s Magazine for Nov. 


SKETCH OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tue following sketch is from one of a series of papers in 
the Britannia, entitled “‘ The Anatemy of Parliament:”’ 

In all probability, the majority of my readers have never 
been within the walls of the House of Lords, and would ra- 
ther have a circumstantial description of whatit really is than 
be called upon to indulge at second-hand in associations, 
which are, after all, somewhat trite, For this purpose, then, 
we will post ourselves in the gallery appropriated for strangers. 

At the further end of the house, between the two high 
glazed doors which form the Peers’ entrance, is the throne 
It is placed under a splendid canepy, and raised two or three 
steps from the floor. Ali that is not gilded is covered with 
crimson cloth. Behind the throne, under the ,ina 
circular emblazonment of gold, are the royal initials; but, by 
a strange negligence, the ‘W R.’ has not yet been replaced 
by the initials of the Queen. The space in front of the throne, 
and on the steps, is eccasionally occupied by gentlemen who 
are introduced by the Lord Chancellor’s order, and the three 
or four aristocratic looking boys who are paying such devout 
attention to the s are the sons of Peers. Imme- 
diately in front of the throne is what is called the woolsack— 
a large crimson mound or bank, like nothing but itself, in the 
centre of which sits the Lerd Chancellor, in all the glories of 
a silk gown and full judicial wig. A less commodious seat 
for one who has been there many hours, after a fatiguing day 
in the Chancery cannot weil be conceived. _O:her 
Peers occasionally lounge about on the woolsack, though, as 
there is no back wo lean t, one is at a loss to account for 
their taste. Immediately in front of the woolsack are two 
other banks of the same kind, stretching forward into the 
House, which are also used as seats or lounging places. The 
Princes of the blood generally occupy them when present in 
the House. In front of these is ihe table, at which sit, with 
their faces to the Chancellor, two or more clerks, (barristers. ) 
ip wigs and gowns; and, occasionally, a master-is-chancery 
or so, The former individuals have to read petitions and 
other matters to the House when required to do so, and are 
a weangeiahes by being the worst readers in the United 
Kingdom. In front of these is the table; between it and 
what is called the‘ bar,’ behind which strangers and members 
of the other House are admitted, are situated the cross benches 
of the Duke of Richmond and other neutral noblemen—those 
who have not yet made up their minds, or who have no minds 








conse- | Near him is 





vo make up. great mass of Peers are ranged on benches, 


THE NE;W-YORKER. 


stretching en each side of the House, from the glass doors 











his || before mentioned down to the bar. Of these, the Govern. 


ment and their supporters sit on the right of the Chancellor, 
and the Opposition on the left. As you view them from the 
strangers’ gallery, or stand at the bar, however, these posi. 
tions, of course, a reversed—the ition being on 
your right, and the ment on your le 

So much for the ground plan; now for the filling up. But 
before you begin to inquire who the individual Peers are, the 
first impression that strikes you is the gentlemanly aspect of 
the whole assembly. No buzz, no of boots and scrap- 
ing of feet, such as you hear in the House of Commons, but 
all quiet, easy, and well-bred. Yeu instinctively feel that you 
are in an assembly of gentlemen, nor do you hear or see any 
thing to dispel the illusion. The Peers are, in one peculiar 
respect, distinguished from the Commons: they pay a due at 
tention to dress. There are no dirty, vulgar men in the House 
of Lords—no men with soiled stockings and disordered shoe- 
ties. They do not seem tofavor the de'vsion that slovenliness 
and talent have any necessary relationship. 

Now for the Peers themselves. Immediately on the right 
of the Lord Chancellor, and on the extreme left of the 
House, as viewed from the geltecy is the bench of bishops. 
In the front is a weak, sickly-looking prelate, in a close-fit- 
ting dark wig. He is the Archbishop ef Canterbury, against 
whom not even his enemies have a word to say. He can 
champion the Church without provoking the ire of her foes. 
the less abstracted, but scarcely less respected, 
Bishop of London His full; ruddy face offers a fine con- 
trast to the pale visage of the Archbishop. Conspicuous 
among these divines is the celebrated Bishop of Exeter. The 
next seats to the Bench of Bishops, further down the House, 
on the right of the Chancelior, are occupied by Ministers. 
In the midst of them sits, or rather lolls, the all-poient, be- 
cause allimpotent, Melbourne. Observe the careless air 
with which his white hat is tilted off his forehead, and the 
dolce far niente which his whole bearing expresses. He is 
turning hastily over the leaves of a Government bill ; it is the 
first time he has looked at it, though the order of the day 
for its second reading is now being moved! The tall dandy, 
with a face like a Saracen’s head 1n actute grief, is the Mar- 
quis of Normanby. An elderly gentleman next him, fresh 
colored, and with a staid, respectable air is his brother Mar 
quis, of Lansdowne. A very stout, infirm old man, with 
crutches, a bald head, and bearing in his face a marked re- 
semblance to the Charles James Fox, is his nephew, 
Lord Holland. He is chiefly remarkable for vociferous cheer- 
ing at inconvenient times, and for making good hes, 
greatly to the embarrassment of his colleagues. To the right 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne you will rve a Peer with 
a peculiarly sheepish expression, and enormous shirt collar— 
that is Lord Duncannon. In spite of his very silly appear- 
ance, his lordship is one of the few men of business in the 
Ministry, but the desk, not the House, is his sphere. Imme- 
diately adjoining the Ministers, on their right, and at the head 
of a bench that is scarcely separated from theirs, sits Lord 
Brougham. He displayed his usual sagacity in the choice of 
that seat. Hc is as it were among the ministers, but not of 
them ; yet the neutrality of bis position is not so marked as to 
signify the impossibility of réunion. Behind the noble and 
learned lord, on the back bench, sits the Earl of Radnor. To 
his right, sits the Marquis cf Clanricarde, concerning whom 
even his f iends are silent. Near him also sits Lord Denman, 
with that fine, severe face of his—the index of so much more 
than his mind contains. 

Let us now turn to the Conservative benches, on the left of 
the Chancellor. First, in all points of view, let us single out 
the Duke of Wellington. He sits at the end of the first bench, 
in front. His dress is the simple+t, consisting of a blue frock- 
cost, and plain white trousers. His attitude is singular. 
With his arms folded, his head sunk on his breast, his hat 
slouched over his eyes, and his legs stretched out their full 
length on the floor, he would appear te be asleep, and regard 
less of all that is going on. But, if you watch his mouth, you 
will perceive that he is engaged in deep thought and fre- 
quently he ri.es and proves that he has been so, either by de- 
livering a plain, manly, John-Bull-like exposition of his views, 
or by answering in detail the arguments of those who have 
gone before. Next to the illustrious duke is his parliamertary 
squire, Lord Ellenborough—the Peer with a full, fresh color, 
and curling, dark head of hair—one of the most clear-headed 
and sensible of his party. He has until lately neglected bu- 
siness for pleasure ; but he is now an altered man, and seems 
wisely to have become a parliamentary pupil of the duke. 
Immediately on his right is a dark-haired, pale man, dressed 
in black, and with the air of a very serious clergyman of the 
establishment; it is the Earl of Aberdeen, also a strong, 
clear-headed man. Lower down, an infirm old man, with 
whi.e hair, and supported by crutches, is Lord Wynford. 
Near him is Lord Kenyon, the Peer whose cheek is ruddy 
with health, but whose hair and whiskers are white as snow. 
Bebind the duke, on the back bench, is the Earl of Wicklow, 
a stout, ruddy-faced man, with sandy hair, When he does 
not get into.a passion, there are few more sensible men in his 
party. On the same row, at the extreme end of the House 
furthest from the Lord Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst has 
chosen to post himself—for what reason, it is difficult to say. 
Quite cut off from the other leaders of his party, it would 





seem that the inconveniance of the position is its charm, 
other man'would feel em at having to add 


House from such a distance; but 







Lord Lyndhurst’s ‘fine, 


clear, manly, trumpet: like voice overcomes all those 


ef the House. 


tages of situation; and he makes himself heard, ay, and 


too, in any part 


If the strong and characteristic con:rast between 
of Commons and the Upper House be marked in the 
its decorations, had tan, pieennek eppentanes-<lie 
how much the more evident is it in their respective m 
conducting a debate! The reader is aware that-s: 
riot and confusion occur at times in the Lower : 

n with which the councils of the Indian Segest 
In the House of Lords no such scenes occur, 


com 
are venerable. 
The only event of the kind that at all 


when the late King came down to prorogue P. 
But how 


the rejection of the Reform Bull. 






approached to them was 
arliament, after 
different was the 


display of feeling! If ever strong excitement was 


it was on such an unprecede 
—— into riot, as is the case in 
and t 


heir Lordships had scarcely given way to it when it way 


occasion, Yet it did not 


puta stop to. Almost my ay who rises in that House is 
e 


more or less a statesman. 


feels himeelf, not the 


sentative of a mere class, the advocate of en isolated few, but 
one of the guardians of the welfare of the 

member of the high court of appeals of the nation—the egg. 
stitutional moderator of the passions and Prejudices of tie 


People. 





For the New-Yorker, 


THE AUTOGRAPH OF HEMANS.* 

AnD can this be of that fair hand the tracing 

Which penned such holy words of light and truth, 
As in their magic chain a world embracing, 

Have clothed the writer with immortal youth? 
The hand of Hemans! in my book reposing 

Here lies a charm to rouse each feeling heart— 
Words talismanic, sympathy disclosing 

For one who claimed of Genius’ fire a part. 


Yes, she of Laggan nurtured mid 


her mountains 


Gifts high and lofty, if not all divine ; 
She too drank freely frem celestial fountains, 
Yet not from wells of Poesy like thine. 


High and alone we place thee! lone in sorrow! 

Lone in deep griefs the many need not share! . 
Or did thy mind ’mid ether soaring borrow 

Strength the dark ills of thy stern fate to bear? 


Though the full cup of Fame for thee was bri 


Thy heart was woman’s—what 


to thee then this? 


One eye in true affection’s liquid swimming 
‘Than a world’s homage had been deeper bliss. 
But oh, “her lot was on thee !’’—nights of anguish, 
And day of dark depression following day, 
While thy tired spirit for its flight did languish : 
Who then so feelingly might utter, ‘ pray’! 


Yet when glad voices from loved 


hearts uprising 


Drove back the intruder to his inwrought cell, 
The light of a pure spirit, bright, surprising, 
With child-like radiance all around thee fell. 


Of books and flowers an empire thou ceuldst fashion, 


And deem the wide earth held 


no richer dower ; 


For who hath never felt the waves of passion 


Calmed to repose while gazing 


on a flower? 


Pure oracles of God, fresh from the wild-wood, 
They spoke sweet lessons to thy loving heart ; 
And souls with which thy soul communed from childheod, 
Till their high thoughts of thine became a part. 
Breathed from those pages all around thee lying 
The hallowed wisdom of full many an age ; 
While that strong love maternal, fond, undying, 
Which brought deep care, could many a care assuage. 
But, above all, Faith, holy, high, sustained thee: 
Creeds, formularies, what were these to thee? 
Their wordy hollowness perchance ne’er pained thee— 
They were for earth-bound spirits—thine was free! 
Yet not till borne aloft on Death’s own pinions, 
His, the deliverer’s, might thy heart find rest: 
He who comes thus to earth’s most favored minions, 


Thus came at last to thee—and 
Millvale, Oct. 17, 18240, 


thou art blest. 
CYLLENE. 


* The autograph which suggested these thoughts is the present- 


tion page of aa Annual, with this inscription within a wreath of fow- 


ers—“ Mrs. Grant, with Felicia Hemans’ affectionate respects.” 





A Puzz_zr.—When a very eminent apical poe 
asked by a country gentleman t he considered his son ikl 


to succeed as a pleader, he 
your son eat saw-dust without butter 


ugplied, “ Pray, dee 
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"REMINISCENCE OF A CLERGYMAN. 
nee FROM ‘SCENES FROM REAL LIFE.’ 

in a retired vi , is not, as 

Tite We of 8 TE lichens. "By his ag embas- 

met) of Christ, itis his lot to soothe the heart of the suffering, 

sid extract the sting of remorse from the mind of the sorrow. 

t. His very remoteness from the s scenes of 

lis advantages: opening to lis view the secret springs 

é soul, and confining his atteatien to the hidden ma inery 

| heart. That in thus ministering to the diseased mind 


of some erring fellow being, of a strange and startling 


passages 
interest in the book of human life are eften made known to || bosom. 


be apparent to the attentive observer. 
we ted to transcribe the following occurences in the 
life of a deceased parishioner, in the hope that, while the cir- 
cumstances therein mentioned are not of a nature to happen 
frequently, they may yet have their moral, and, while they in- 
terest, also instruct the casual reader. It was in the summer 
of 18— that I was admonished by my failing health to give 
my ministrations in one of our more southern cities, and 

of a small parish in New-England, near the place 
pe ah The village where I was located was not ex- 

, but to ene accustomed to the crowded thoroughfares 
the busy streets of a large city, it was a luxury to tread 
ween fields and breathe the fresh air of the country. 1 
my children also to be educated in the moral atmo- 
of New-England—to imbibe the spirit of her free in- 
And to one of her children who has wandered far 

peaceful borders, lovely is the visage that New-Eng- 

land wears after a os Ramage ; ag ho ey mountains 

vales; lovely her clear springs and picturesque 

“ —t.: hand sed bibert of the Rocltae ait be cold see 

he eease to hold in remembrance the land of his birth and the 
friend of his early days. 

But to goon. Familiar as I was with the general features 
of the p!ace and the names of the inhabitants, I yet found that 
even here time and change had done their work. Many of 
the old inhabitants had gone to their last homes, and their 
dwellings were tenanted by strangers. I seldom recollect a 
more thrilling moment in my history than when, after my in- 
troductory prayer on the Sunday following my ordination, I 

to look around on the assembled multitude, to whom 
was for the future, after my poor ability, to dispense the 
bread of life. Yet even then, amid that mingled mass, there 
was one persen who powerfully attracted my attention, and 
for the remainder of the morning I could not refrain from 
many a recurring glance at one whose name and person were 
alike unknown to me. He was a mau in the decline ef life, 
with a countenance that at once singularly impressed and in- 
terested me. I could not forbear thinking that he appeared 
much older than he really was; that sorrow, and not age, had 
chiseled the deep furrows On bis brow, and whitened his hoary 
locks. After service I looked to see if he were accompanied 
by any of the congregation ; but no !—he de as he came 
alone. Yet in his demeanor there was nothing that told of 
pride, though he was evidently of a higher class in life than 
many of the people appeared to be ; but, on the contrary, I 
noticed a subdued and chastened expression of feeling in his 
face, as of one who had battled with the world and been worn 
in the struggle, yet found peace at the last. During the week 
I made inquiries about him, and learnt that he had resided in 
the place bor nearly two years, yet in that whole period had 
sought neither friends nor acquaintance, and appeared totally 
unconnected with any other human being save the solitary and 
aged domestic who kept his house. Yet he was seemingly 
possessed of all the means of comfort, and liberal in imparting 
them to his poorer neighbors, retaining only this singularity, 
that no person could induce him to enter the cottages of tho-e 
he had relieved, or witness the happiness he had caused.— 
This reserved disposition, which in anether would have been 
condemned as uncourteous, produced in the minds of the in- 
habitants no unfavorable impression concerning him. There 
was such a touching melancholy in his manner when he re- 
plied to the inquiries which their kind feelings prompted, that 
the hearts of the hard-st were softened when they gazed on 
his weather.beaten face, and, satisfied from his daily charita- 
ble acts that his heart was right, they believed that his unso- 
cial disposition was the result of misfortune, and pitied his 
forlorn condition. 

Such was the account I heard, and when I afterwards re- 

peated my observation and saw the individual evidently strug- 
with some secret sorrow that weighed upon his heart, 
sudduing all outward demonstrations of suff_cing, or witnessed 
his devout and humble demeanor in the house of God, and the 
satisfaction he seemed to derive from the ordinances of our 
holy religion, I could not but feel my interest strengthened, or 
Tesist the impression that his must be a strange and si 
- There was something so affecting in his destitution 
of the ordinary relations of life, so uncommon in his voluntary 
seclusion, that I could not forbear desiring to discover the rea- 
sons which led him to adopt it. I know not why, but he al- 
ways reminded me of that pathetic description of Rogers’s— 
‘An old man wandering in quest of something, 
Something he could not fiad.’ 
And I earnestly hoped that a farther acquaintance with him 
would afford me some means of alleviating those sorrows un- 
der which I was persuaded he suffered. An opportunity was 
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soon afforded me: I called at his house, and found him dis- 
to receive with cordiality the advances I made for his 

i . The conversation of one who felt a sy 
interest in his welfare seemed to give him a degree of ure 
for which I hed not looked.’ After a short time were 


eagerly expected and frequently ; butas had 

ne light on his former history. apd aphids oe 
and he did not repine. I found that he had traveled much in 
the course of his life, and observed men and manners with an 
accuracy few could rival. He possessed much information, 
and at times there was a subdued im in his manner 
that told me the fire of passion had once burnt fiercely in his 


The incidents that I now relate were told me after our ac- 
quaintance had ripened into intimacy, at a period when his 
dechning health promi ed him but a short time with us. [ 
was expressing my surprise that he had never allowed me, in 
all our long friendship, the pleasure of seeing him at my house, 
or of introducing him *s my family, when he replied : 

“ Alas! you know not what youask ofme. My dear friend, 
— a si, - eo even now would madden me. [ 
wou at only for a time forget some passages in m 
hfe and then—then I would go with you. But this may pa 
be; we have all our different parts to perform. It is mine to 
suffer ——-s is yours to enjoy with moderation the bless- 
ings gives. I em like a tree, scorched and scathed by the 
destroying lightning, but may yeu flourish long after my head 
is laid in the silent dust. You have often expressed a wish to 
know the particulars of my life, and I will now relate them, 
for my time is short, and [ would not die willingly unknown 
toevery ene. You have pitied me as an unhappy and lonely 
man, nor will youc pity diminish when you know the whole 
weight of that sorrow which presses me to the earth. 

** T was born in the State of New-York. My father followed 
the seas; he was a brave, bold man, enthusiastically fond of 
his profession, noble and kind hearted, but rough and seaman- 
like in manner. My mother wag. quiet, deep feeling woman, 
subdued by many griefs, and softened by an habitual dread of 
my father’s violence. I had one brother: he was not like me. 
It seemed as if the difference in the minds and dispositions of 
the parents had extended to their children, and it was not 
strange that each parent beheld with a secret preference the 
child that could understand and sympathize with their kindred 
feelings. Charles was like his mother, fair, gentle, and deep- 
feeling, but I had all my father’s propensities; and my fits of 
passicn, when a mere boy, made my poer mother tremble at 
a violence which she too truly saw would be expiated in tears 
and suffering. But my father had none of these apprehen- 
sions: he praised my bold, adventurous turn of mind, and ap- 
plauded my fondness for wd mene and, despite my 
mother’s entreaties, he persisted in taking me to sea with him, 
laughing at Charles’s want of spirit, as he termed it, in not 
desiring to accompany us. I loved Charles with ardor; the 
very difference in our natures made me love him more, yet I 
exulved in my superior manliness, when, after a few years, I 
returned with my tales of wonder and deeds of daring to relate. 


| Again and again [ went to sea, till the love of the deen became 


a passion with me, and I lived inits wildexcitement. When 
I was about twenty years old my father died, and then my 
poor mother begged me ne longer to make her miserable by 
sailing on the perilous ocean; but the Monvteny of a life on 
land wore upon my spirits. I could not obey her wishes, and 
another year found me ‘ once more upen the waters.’ After 
an absence of four years I returned, with higher deeds and 
more startling tales of wonder to narrate than before. I had 
a new auditor. Since my departure, my mother had adopted 
into her family a lovely girl, the daughter of a deceased friend. 
She was then about sixteen. I saw, leved, and finally married 
her, after promising that I would give up the sea, and engage 
incommerce. This precipitate mairiage was encouraged by 
my mother, who believed it would cure me of my rambling 
propensities, and gladly gave her consent to any plan which 
promised to insure my living on land. I have now reason to 
believe that the only one who suffered by this arrangement 
was poor Charles: he had lived in the same house with Emily 
Haven for three years, and, unknown to himself, loved her; 
but she was captivated by my strange tales and more assured 
manners, and forgot the gentle youth who for years had been 
to her as a friend and brother. 

“‘ And whet did this marriage bring tome? Oh! let me 
stop ard gaze on this once sunny place in my life. Four 
short, happy years passed over my head, and left me in quiet 
possession of every bliss man could desire. My wife was an 
angel of peace: I can hear the musical tones of her voice yet. 
I had two innocent and lovely children; I was blessed with 
competence and health. What more could I want? My 
cup was filled—why, why wes not my heart satisfied ? 

“In the fifth year of our marriage my mother died. _Hap- 
pily ignorant of coming events, she closed her eyes in peace. 
After her death, strange visions came to me again. I could 
not sleep, but the rushing of waters mingled with my dreams. 
This was increased by an accidental circumstance: An eld 
acquaintance of mine in my days of boyish folly and boyish 
hardihood—one whose path had been, like mine, upon the 
deep, and ‘ his home upon the wave,’ chanced to stop for a 
few days at our house. He had followed his old calling, and 
was possessed of an ample share of wealth, far more than my 


wildest desires had ever compassed ; for till then the leve of 
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gold had been a stranger to my bosom. To , then 
Bis conversation inlassed my femcy | we.ledaifed te leog de: 
tails of our former exploits, and more than once in those dia- 
logues, which now ceme back to me so » did I see the 
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with tears, when she saw the of was 
roused in my soul. But all in vain. The torch had been 
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go to my early calling; I must 
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overp»w-red me. I gloried in feeling that my love of adyen- 
ture was not nor my spirit prisoned te the narrow 
limits of a counting-room existence. You, my friend, who 
see me at this advanced period of my life cannot realize the 
‘ strange defeature’ that Time has written upon my face and 
form. Yet tbe inward work is the greatest; there hath the 
n e been. ize i 
old man, 
hot-headed youth, with a frame of iron and a heart of oak— 
eager for exterprise, and alive to excitement. But you will 
know in part what my sufferings have been, when I tell you 
that before the end of my ill-fated voyage, we were taken by 
an Algerine corsair, carried to port, con¢emned, and sold into 
servitude. This was the termination of my adventure; for 
this had I left my wife and children—for this had I nourished 
dreams of greatness—for this had I repined when sitting at 
ease with my happy ones beneath the shelter of our trees, 
—for this! Thought was agony! I atx describing to you now, 
my friend, the pent-up feelings of years—the emotions that 
then overcame ms. Thank God! that [ am better tanght 
now: my day-star hath arisen; its beams give light to my 
once benighted soul. J was a w from truth, an 
unprofitable servant, a thankless man, and the chastening of 
God's hand fell justly upon me. But in these long, dreary 
years of anffexing the iron entered my soul. I had no my 
fer the furure—I could not dream of the And how 

free soul of man sinks down in slavery! never, never give 
heed to those who tell you that the fetter may be patiently 
worn, that deem the clanking chain and the heavy lash neces- 

restrictions on ‘ man’s wild motion.’ 

“Alas! a mist fell upon my mind, and hope went down; 
and year afier year went by, and J continued in slavery. I 
grew old even in my youth—its freshness and dew went from 
me, And ever at the sunset hour came a dream of home to 
thri/l and subdue me. I saw my lovely wife; I saw my smil- 
ing children, playing before my cottage door as the red light 
of departing day lingered in the evening skies. I heard their 
ringing laughter. I[ listened to their innocent prayer as they 
came from their sport, and knelt down at shale snethor’a nes, 
and prayed to Him who beareth in heaven the prayer of the 
innocent and pure. I knownot why, but a conviction 
came over me that in such communion [ could mingle no 
more. And such thoughts wore upon me daily, till life seem- 
ed wasted at its fountain source. I had leisure to review all 
my past hours to see the beginning of my wilful madness in 
the uarestrained indulgence of my early trace back 
the waywardness that after my father’s sent me again 
upon the deep waters. I saw my mother’s face and 
tearful eye as she begged of me, ber first borp, to remain with 
her and be the stay of her dostining oor Then my wife, 
my sweet Emily, bow I had ass , when urging with 
the wild eloquence of passion my c aims to her heart, that if 
she would be mine, 1 would never venture upon the treacher- 
in. Then her looks on the morning of my de- 
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bounding heart did I think of my home. True, m. frame was 
bowed as if with ‘years, and: my hair was prematurely gray; 
suffering and toil had broken my spirits; but still I leoked for- 
ward, h, ever and anon, the dark shedow of coming il! 
fell upon my mind. ‘I know not why, but experience of evil 


makes us a , and whenever I thought of meeting 
with my family, I trembled as before some unknown and fear- 
ful grief. in I was at sea, the vessel that now bounded 
awittly over the dark billows was seri. Sacer friends 
and heme. Once more I began to dreaém—to look forward. 


Occupied with these ts, I was one day looking over a 
file of newspapers that I on board the vessel, one 
of them attracted my Neer enc ranber ctw eed sey 
I eagerly it, began to peruse its contents, when, 
Sandler Cabcn! othe inde out toy ayer, bak toe marriage of 
my own wife to my brother Charles three years before! Just 
Heaven! they had deemed me no more; they must have 
heard that I was dead. I recollected with korror that others 
of the same neme with myself bad been confined in the same 
place with me, and had died. Why was! not added to their 
number? What are words; my friend, when I speak of this 
part of my life? I became fevered and delirious, and for a 
time lest that reason which now only reminded me of my 


misfortunes. , 

“« When I woke up from this dark and fearfal dream, what 
did I do 1—return to that home I had abandoned—to the wife 
whose caresses were now given to another—to the children 
who had forgotten existence? No! no! I could not go 
back; I had been to them as the dead, and I felt that my 
place was among the living no more. But this sudder-and 
terrible grief seemed to wake up all the dormant powers of 
lifr within me. —£-vecamie inspired with new energy—an un- 
natural activity animated me. I entered eagerly into business. 
I could say with another, that rest was to me as toil to other 
mex; the storm, the darkness and the strife of the waves were 
again familiar to my soul. In the tempest and the calm I was 
the same, seeking vainly to fling away a ‘ weary life,’ but it 
would not part from me. Sometimes the wild and fearful 
idea of self-destruction was present with me; but the hand of 
God restrained me, and I could not be a self-murderer. 

“And so another era in my fitful life passed away, till the 
excess of feeling calmed me, and the violence of my passion- 
ate grief subsided itself. I learnt to repress all outward de- 
monstrations ef sorrow. A withering blight had fallen upon 
my soul—I was among living men, yet I was not of them. 
But it was not so that my wounded heart could be healed, and 
at last the spirit of Ged found me u the waters. I learnt 
to look at Him who was chastened for eur iniquities—to think 
of a new existence, where those I had loved on earth should 
again be with me. And a peace not to be described fell upon 
my heart, [ was contented to endure that existence which was 
inflicted upon me. The sense of being a proscribed man— 
one, whose life, if known, would bring misery upon those who 
were nearest and dearest—wore off from my remembrance. 
I plased my trust above, and looked forward with hope to the 
time when I might leeve this bitter world. 

‘*T thirsted to gazo once more upon my home, but I feared 
for my strength of purpose, and my heart failed me when I 
thought of again crossing the threshold of my once happy 
home, as a shadow from the grave, But my children, could I 
never see themagain? My resolution grew faint; I must go 
back, yet | ~ eaded to meet the trial. Time passed silently 
away, till one night a strange vision came to me: I thought | 
was at home, no more a tempest-tost wanderer, ner a half 
doomed exile, dragging out the remnant of his days in a 
strange land, but a calm and happy man, as I had once been 
—sitting in the little porch before my door, where [ had spent 
so many blissful hours. My wife was by my side, beautiful 
and gentle as ever, she wes singing a song familiar to me then ! 
my children were clusterixg around my chair, and I was re- 
garding with a father’s fondness their sweet and joyous faces, 
when suddenly the expression of their countenances changed 
to something purer, holier than belonged to earth; they smiled 
upon me, and called my name in accents of affection, but my 
heart was filled with awe,—I awoke, and I felt that they were 
dead : we could meet on earth uo more. ‘ 

“* This conviction became stronger every day, and I set out 
on my pilgrimage home. It was a brilliant day in June when 
I entered the town where I was born, not as [ went out, in 
the flush of youth, and the confidence of hope, but as a feeble 
and sorrowful old man, with a bowed frame and broken spirit. 
Alas! every thing seemed bright and joyous, the same as I 
had ‘eft them [I only waschanged. I did not yet go to that 

part of the town where my house been—a surer revela- 
tion guided my footsteps: I went to my cildren’s graves. 
Ay! there were they, side by side; and I saw the sed green 
and fresh upon their graves, and w: not, It seemed a 
comfort to my aching heart, to feel that they were mine, all 
mine! Then I could weep—then I could call upon the 
dead. Yes! they had gone in their innocent beauty back to 
Him who gave them—unstained, unstricken. Oh! it soothed 
mie to mourn above the narrow turf, and speak the names of 
those I had loved and lost. I remained for hours in the same 
spot, and it was not till I had turned to go home, that my cu- 
riosity was excited by seeing another stone erected sini Hesse, 
i drew near, read my own name! Alas! that my place 
had been there,—but I wiil not repine. May the will of God 


may 
you, my friend; never repent the kindness with which you 
have poured wine and oil into the wounds of a forlorn stran- 
ger. I have Be a eoreutt, toe. mach Se. Your pe 
tience, but I have lived so long in solitude that sy:ipathy 
become dear.” 

I assured the old man that I had long wanted to hear this 
full statement of his feelings, and begged to know if he kad 
ever seen his wife, to which he replied: 

“Ab, yes! I passed by the house where we had lived to- 

in our young days, and saw her once more. I leaned 
over the gate that opened once at my ap h, and gazed 
earnestly upon her to whem my face was that of a strang r. 
Time had wrought little change in her—she had not suffered 
as I had; and though her smile was graver, it was even more 
serene than of yore. My heart grew sick when I thought 
that my gentle and kind brother might make her happier 
than the waywerd and fitful being who once clasped her to 
his bosom, and in the fullness of joy called ker his. She had 
other children, and I heard their voices, and saw that they 
were beautiful and leving too; and then dark thoughts came 
over me, and I hurried from the scene. You know now why 
I cannot go, as uthers can, among the Snags give of this 
world. It wakens memories that yet can thrill and over- 
come me—it jars cords that I would might slumber. My 
retribution has been just. I bless the hand that hae chas 
me. Since thom I have led a solitary life, waiting the sum- 
mons to depart. My life is wasting away: I am like a with- 
ered leaf; but my heart faints not at the prospect of ap- 
proaching death.  Diessed be God " ‘i 

The words of the old man were right, he lingered with us 
but a li:tle while, and his last hours were tranquil and happy. 
In another and a brighter world, may he have found that rest 


which was denied him here, and drink of those pure fountains 
whose waters are never bitter, like the troubled springs of 
earth. 
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HOME. 
BY LUZERNE RAY. 

[There are some feelings which never grow old. A thousand times 
we may give them exercise and utterance ; but at each return, they 
show the strength and the freshness of their first action. Chief 
among these is the love of that Home into which we are born when 
the Earth receives us. It clings to the heart as long as life; and no 
after fortune, however brilliant, is attended with such satisfying de- 
light as the momeey of those jeys which encircled, like an armed 
guard, our life’s beginning.) 


Ox! word of many ts—Home, sacred home ! 
With longing love my heart looks back to thee; 
From the dim verge of life thy veices come, 
And move the air with mournful melody : 
As the lost bird, above the Ocean flying, 
Rests on the wave and folds her weary wing— 
As the sick lion, in the desert dying, 
Pants for the coo!ing shade and Toutag spring— 
So rests my love in thee, 
So pants my soul for thee, 
Dear Home. 
Give me again the peace of infant-life, 

My mother’s fervent kiss and yearning smile ; 
Bring back the years of youth, the sportive strife, 
The mimic passion, the harmless wile— 

When up the air the sky-lark, gaily springing, 
Poured o’er the earth his sun-saluting strain; 
And by my side He 4 little sister singing: 
I knew net which was sweetest of ‘the twain. 
The sky-lark’s song for me, 
My sister's voice to me, 
At Home. 
There, when the Sun uprose in glorious light, 
With kindred light and joy I met his ray; 
There, in the darkness of the quiet night, 
I sweetly slept the li i liens away ; 
There, on the banks of rivers gently . 
I watched the waters as they murmured by ; 
There, when the summer-wind was sofily blowing, 
IT lay, and dreamed of music in the sky : 
Life was all bright to me, 
When I had rest in thee, 
Sweet Home. 


Thus Memory wakes, and wipes her starting tears, 
Thus fondly turns to old, departed joy, 
Till, all-forgetting the long —_ of years, 
I seem once more « happy- earted boy. 
Alas, for me! that Time is ever flying— 
The friends that blessed oe childhood live no more ; 
One after one, I saw them sickening, dying— 
so they to the eternal shore. 
Like the last gleam of day, 
They vanished all away, 
From Home. 

Not lost—not lost—beyond that arch of blue, 
Which smiles and brightens as I gaze on high, 
The friends of my young years, the fond, the true, 

Have met within the mansions of the sky— 
All safely ered in their heavenly dwelling, 
FE ny ‘of old for those that love the Lord 

i rom golden harps in rapture swelling, 

They ve to praise Him and obey His word. : 

! could my Spirit free 
Break its flesh ains, and see 
That Home! 





be done. The time of my pilgrimage is short. Soon will the 


silver cord. be loosed, and the golden bow! broken. And From the Dublin Univ. Maguaine ae net 


WELLINGTON’S PASSAGE OF THE. 
DOURO. 

BY ‘CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH paacoon,’ 7 
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ceeded to the starry clovdless night; but one one, 
moved toward the sea, disclosing, as they passed, long 
of lovely country, bathed in a rich golden glow, The br 
Douro, with its transperent current, shone out like a 
colored riband, meandering through the deep of 
est green; the darkly shadewed mountains, w closed the 
background, loomed even larger than they were; while their 
summits were tipped with the yellow glory of the morning, 
The air was calm and still, and the very smoke that arog 
from the peasant’s cot, labored as it ascended through the 
fumed air, and, save the ripple of the stream, all was 

as the grave. 

The squadrons of the 14th, with which I was, had 
froma the road beside the river, and, to obtain & shorter path, 
had entered the skirts of a dark pine wood; our pace was 
sharp one ; an orderly had been already despatched to hasten 
our arrival, and we pressed on at a brisk trot. In lesa than 
an hour we reached the verge of the wood, and, as we rode 
out upon the plain, what a spectacle met our eyes! Before 
us, in a narrow valley, separated from the river by a narrow 
ridge, were picketed three cavalry regiments; their noiseless 
gestures pos perfect stillness bespeaking at once, that they 
were intended for a surprise party. Farther down the stream, 
and upon the epposite side, rose the massive towers and tall 
spires of Oporto, displaying from their summits the broad en. 
sign of France; while, far as the eye could reach, the broad, 
dark masses of troops might be seen; the intervals between 
their columns glit ering with the bright equipments of their 
cavalry, whose steel caps and lances pct tr in the sun. 
beams. The bivouac fires were still s dering, and mark. 
ing where some part of the army had passed the night; for, 
early as it was, it was evident that their position had been 
changed; and, even now, the heavy masses of dark infantry 
might be seen moving from place to place, while the long line 
of the road to Vallonga was marked with a vast cloud ef dust, 
The French drum and the light infantry bugle told, from time 
time, that orders were passing among the troops; while the 
glittering uniform of a staff officer, as he galloped from the 
town, bespoke the note of preparation. 

“Dismount. Steady: quietly, my lads,” said the Colonel, 
as he alighted upon the grass. ‘“ Let the men have their 
breakfast.” 

The little amphitheatre we occupied, hid us from 
all observation on the [part of the enemy, but equally ex- 
cluded us from perceiving their movements, It Bead us, 
be supposed, then, with what impatience we 
while the din and clangor of the French force, as they 
and countermarched so near us, were clearly audible. The 
orders were, however, strict that none should approach the 
bank of the river, and we lay anxiously awaiting the moment 
when this inactivity should cease. Morethan one orderly had 
arrived ameng us, bearing despatches from head qnarters; 
but where our main body was, or what the nature of the or- 
ders, no one could guess. As for me, my excitement was at 
its hight, and I could not speak for the very tension of my 
nerves. The officers stood in little groups of two or three, 
whispering anxiously together; but all 1 could collect was, 
that Soult had already begun his retreat — Amarante, and 
that, with the broad stream of the Douro between us, he de- 
fied our pursuit. 

“Well, Charley,” said Power, laying h's arm upon my 
shoulder, “‘the French have given us the slip this time; they 
are already in march, and, even if we dared force a passage, 
in face of such an enemy, it seems there is not a boat to 
found. I have just seen Hammersly.” 

“Indeed! where is he?” said I. 

“ He’s gone back to Ville de Conde; he asked after you 
most particularly; don’t blush, man; I’d rather back your 
chance than his, notwithstanding the long letter that Lucy seat 
him. Poor fellow! he has been badly wounded, but, it seems, 
declines going back to England.” 

“Captain Power,” said an orderly, touching his cap, “Ger 
eral Murray desires to see you.” 

Power hastened away, but returned in a few moments. 

“I say, Charley, there 's something in the wind here. I 
have just heen ordered to try where the stream is fordable. 
L’ve mentioned your name to the General, and I think you'll 
be sent for soon. Good bye.” 

I buckled on my sword, and looking to my girths, stood 
watching the groups around me; when suddenly, a dragoon 
pulled his horse short up, and asked a man near me if Mr. 
O'Malley was there? 

“Yes: I am he.” 

“ Order from General Murray, sir,” said the’man, and rode 
off at a canter. : 

I opened and saw that the despatch was addressed to Sit 
Arthur Wellesley, with the mere words, ‘with haste,’ on the 

envelope. 

Now which way to turn I knew not; so springing into th 
saddle, I gail to where Colone) Merivale was standing 





talking to the Colonel of a heavy dragoon regiment. 
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I ask, sir, by which road I am to proceed with this 
1” 


“ 
den By the river, sir,” said the heavy; = large dark-browed 
“man, with @ most forbidding look. “You ’ll soon see the 
troops; you'd better stir yourself, sir, or Sir Arthur is not 
likely to be pleased with you.” 

"Without venturing areply to what felt a somewhat unneces 
I en a 
. [had not gained the bank above a minute, when the 
lowd of a rifle struck my ear: bang went another and 
. I burried on, however, at the top of my speed, 
thinking only of my mission and its haste. As I turned 
an angle of the stream, the vast column 
sight, and scarcely had my eye rested upon them when my 
horse ‘gunguhinte wih his head nearly 
to the , and then rearing madly up, fell backward upon 
the ground. Crushed and bruised as I felt by my fall, I was 
goon aroused to the necessity of exertion ; for,as 1 disengaged 
myself from the poor , I discovered he had been killed 
bys bullet in the counter; and scarcely had I recovered my 
Jegs when @ shot struck my shako and grazed my temples. 
Iquickly threw myself to the ground, and, creeping on for 
reached at last some rising ground, from which I 


ti 


“tolled gently downward into a declivity, sheltered by the 
bank from 


the French fire. 

When I arrived at head-quarters, I was dreadfully 
and heated; but, resolving not to rest till I had delivered my 
despatches, I hastened toward the convent of La Sierra, 
where J was told the Commander-in-chief was. 

As I came into the court of the convent, filled with general 
officers and people of the staff, I was turning to ask how I 

proceed, when Hixiey caught my eye. 

« Well, O'Malley, what brings you here ?” 

“ Despatches from General Murray.” 

“Indeed: Ob, follow me.” 

He hurried me rapidly through the buzzing crowd, and as- 
cending a large gloomy stair, introduced me into a room, 
where about a dozen persons in uniform were writing at a long 

table 


“ Captain Gerdon,” said he, addressing one of them, “‘ de- 
spatches requiring immediate perusal have just been brought 
by this officer.” 

Before the sentence was finished the door opened, and a 
short, slight man, in a gay undress coat, with a white cravat 
and a cocked hat, entered. The dead silence that ensued 
was not necessary to assure me that he was one in authority; 
the look of command his bold stern features presented; the 
sharp piercing eye; the compressed lip; the impressive ex- 

ion of the whole face, told plainly that he was one whe 
equally himself and others in mastery. 

“ Send eral Sherbroke here,” said he to an aid-de- 
camp. “ Let the light brigade march into position,” and 
then, turning suddenly to ma, “ whose despatches are these ?”” 

“ General Murray’s sir.” 

I needed no more than tha: look to assure me that this was 
he of whom [ had heard so much, and of whom the world 
was still to hear so much more. 

He opened them quickly, and glancing his eye across the 
contents, crushed the paper inhis hand. Just as Fe did so,a 
spot of blood upon the envelope attracted his attention. 

“ How's this? are you wounded ?” 

“No, sir; my horse was killed 

“Very well, sir; join your brigade. But, stay, I shall 
have orders for you. Well, Waters, what news?” 

This question was addressed toan officer in a staff uniform, 
who entered at the moment, followed by the short and bulky 
figure of a monk, his shaven crown and large cassock strongly 
—_germe with the gorgeous glitter of the costumes around 

im. 

“T say, who haye we here ?” 

_ “The Prior of Amarante, sir,” replied Waters, “‘ who has 
just <a over. We have already, by his aid, secured three 


Tges 

“ Let the artillery take up position in the cenvent at once,” 
said Sir Arthur, interrupting. “The boats will be brought 
round to the small creek beneath the orchard. You, sir,” 
turning to me, “‘ will conrey to General Murray—but you ap 
pear weak. You, Gordon, wi'l desire ~ Me to effect 
8 enw, at Avintas with the Germans and the 14th. Sher- 
broke’s division will occupy the Villa Nueva, What num- 
ber of men can that seminary take ?”” 

“From three to four hundred,sir. The padre mentions 
that all the vigilance of the enemy is limited to the river be- 
low the town.” 

“T perceive it,” was the short reply of Sir Arthur, as, 
Placing his hands carelessly behind his back, be walked to- 
wards the window and looked out upon the river. 

All was still as death in the council: not a lip murmured ; 

feeling of respect for him in whose presence we were 
standing, checked every thought of utterance, while the stu- 
pendous gravity of the events before us, every 
mind and occupied every I was standing near the 
window ; the effect of my fall had stunned me for a time, but 
I gradually recovering, and watched with a 
heart the scene before me. Great and absorbing as was my 
interest in what was passing without, it was nething com- 
pe gs what I felt as I looked at him upon whom our 

iny was then hanging. I had ample time to scan his 
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* One tis alrea ht up to the crossing-place, and 
entirely concealed by the. wall of the ovchand.” : 

ee wane ae 

No other word was spoken as, turni the window, he 
closed his telescope, and, followed by all the others, descended 
a 


artillery was al 


rocecding. 
As I reached Avintas all was in motion. The cavalry was f 


im readiness beside the river; but as yet no boats had been 
discovered, and, such was the impatience of the men to cross, 
it was with difficulty they were prevented trying the passage 
by swimming, when suddenly Power appeared, f.llowed b 
several fishermen. Three or four small skiffs had been q 
half sunk in mud, among the rushes, and with such frail as- 
sistance we commenced to cross. 

“ There will be something to write home to Galway soon, 
Charley, or I’m terribly mistaken,” said Fred, as he » 
into the boat beside me; “‘ was I not a true prophet w 
yr meet the French in the morning?” 

” y ’re at it already,” said Hixley, as a wreath of blue 
smoke floated across the stream below us, and the loud beom 
of a large gun resounded through the air. 

Then came a deafening shout, followed by a rattling velley 
of small arm’, gradually swelling into a hot sustained fire, 
through which the cannon pealed at intervals. Several large 
meadows lay al the river-side, where our brigade was 
drawn up ss the detachments landed from the boats; and 
here, although nearly a league distant from the town, we now 
heard the din and crash of battle, which increased every mo- 
ment. The cannonade from the Sierra convent, which at first 
was merely the fre of single guns, now thundered away in one 
long roll, amid which the sounds of falling walls and crashin 
roofs were mingled. It was evident to us, from the contin 
fire kept up, that the landing had been effected, while the 
swelling tide of musketry told that fresh troops were momenta- 
tily coming. 

In less than twenty minutes our brigade was formed, and 
we now weited only for two light four-pounders to be landed, 
when an officer galloped up in haste and called out— 

“« The French are in retreat!" and, pointing at the same 
moment to the Vallonga road, we saw a longline of smoke 
and dust leading from the town, through which, as we gazed, 
the colors of the enemy might be seen, as they defiled, while 
the unbroken line of the wagons and heavy proved 
that it was no ial movement, but the army itself retreating. 

“ Fourteenth, threes about, close up, trot,” called out the 
loud and manly voice of our leader; and the heavy tramp of 
squadron shook the very ground, as we advanced towards the 
road to Vallonga. 

As we came on, the scene became one of overwhelming ex- 
citement: the masses of the enemy that poured unceasingly 
from the town could now be distmguished more clearly, and, 
amid all the crash of and caissons, the voices of 
the staff officers rose high as they hurried along the retreating 
battalions. A troop of flying artillery galloped forth at top 
speed, and, wheeling their guns into position with the speed 

of ligh 
column, The gunners sprang from tbeir seats, the guns were 
already unlimbered, when Sir George Murray, riding up at our 
left, called out— 

“ Forward—close up—charge !”’ 

The word was ene spoken when the loud cheer an 

, and the same instant the long line 
of shining helmets passed with the speed of a whirlwind; the 
pace increased at every stride, the ranks grew closer, and, like 
the dread force of some mighty engine, we fell upon the fue. 
I have felt all the glorious enthusiasm of a fox-hunt, when the 
loud cry of the bound, answered by the cheer of the joyous 
buntsman, stirred the very heart within; but never till now 


, prepared by a flanking fire to cover the retiring || they 





as they still continued to cross over. The artillery thundered 

an Oe ees ee eee it was even still 

contested in places ; ca ? in flank, 

the broken J a map ete hap og — 
It was now, when the full tide of vicwry ran 

favor, that we were ordered to retire from the 


not even a cannon-shot arrested their steps. 

Some unaccountable timidity of our leader directed this 
movement; and, while before our very eyes the gallant in- 
fantry were charging the retiring celumns, we remained still 
and inactive. 

How little did the sense of praise we had already won re- 
pay us for the shame and indignation we i at this 
moment, as, with burning cheek and compressed lip, we 
watched the retreating files! ‘‘ What can he mean?” “Is 
there not some mistake?” “Are we never to charge?” 
were the muttered around, as a staff officer galloped 
up with the order to take ground still farther back and nearer 
to the river. 

The word was scarcely spoken when a young officer, in the 
uniform of a general, dashed impetuously up; he held his 
plumed cap high above his heoiconhe called out, “ Four- 
teenth, follow me! Left face—wheel—charge!” 

So, with the word, we were upon them. The French rear 
guard was at this moment at the narrowest part of —— 
which opened by a bridge upon « large open space ; so that, 
forming with de front, and favored by a declivity in the 
ground, we actually rode them down. ice the h 
formed, and twice were they broken Meanwhile the car- 
nage was dreadful on both sides, our fellows dashing madly 
forward where the ranks were thickest; the enemy 
with the stubborn courage of — Sighting “4 their last epot 
of ground. So impetuous was charge of our rquedrens 
that we stopped aot Oil, garsing the dene Wikumns of the 
retreating mass, we reached the open ground bejond. Here 
we wheeled, and prepered once more to meet them, when 
suddenly some squadrons of cuirassiers debouched from the 
road, and, su by a field-piece, showed front against us. 
This was the moment that the remainder of our brigade should 
have come to our aid; but not e man appeared. However, 
there was not an instant to, be lost; already the plunging fire 
of the four-pounder had swept throagh our files, and every 
moment increased our danger. 

“Once more, my lads, forward!" cried out our t 
leader, Sic Charles Stewart, as, waving his sabre, he 
into the thickest of the fray. 

So sudden was our charge that we were upon them before 
were And here ensued a terrific struggle ; 
for, as the cavalry of the enemy gave way before us, we came 
upon the close ranks «f the infantry at half-pistol distance, 
who poured a withering volley into us as we approached.— 
But what could arrest the sweeping torrent of our brave fel- 
lows, though every moment falling in nambers ! 

Harvey, our major, lost his arm near the shoulder ; scarcely 
an officer was not wounded. Power received a deep sabre cut 
in the cheek from an aid-de-camp of General Foy, in return 
for a wound he gave the ; while I, in my endeavor te 
save General Laborde, when unhorsed, was cut down through 
the helmet, and so stunned that I remembered no more around 
me ; I kept my seddie, it is true, but I lost every sense of con- 
cclomenesey say Gost qiteemnsring Sf mutes ieee, tahe 
I lay upon the river and felt my faithful follower, Mike, 
bathing my temples with water, as he kept up a running fire 
of lamentations for murthered so young 
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“ Well, ' srley, my poor fellow, you've got sore bones 
too,” cried Power, as, his face swathed in and cov- 
ered with blood, he lay down on the me. “It 


my arms, and bore him along about fifty 3 but he was 
cermin geo ert through 
the forehead.”" As he spoke, his lips bled and his veice 
eee eee ne words—* You remember 
what he said last nig’ Poor fellow! he was every inch a 
soldier.” 

Such was his 

I turned my head towards the scene ef our late encounter: 
some dismounted guns and broken alone marked the 


spot; while, far in the distance, the dust of the 
beaten enemy, as they hurried to 
the frontiers of Spain.” 
THE POLAR REGION. 
ANIMALS AND ANIMAL REMAINS OW THE SIBERIAN COAST 
OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 





ticle founded on Von Wrangell's Navrattoé of an Expedi. 
tion to the Potar Séa, under the orders of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. Von Wrangell, then a young officer, now an Ad- 
miral, in the Russian service, explored a long stretch of the 
coast of Asiatic Siberia, and made several desperate efforts 
to discover land still nearer the Pole by hazardous journeys 
over the frozen surface of the ocean in sledges drawn by dogs, 
but was forced to desist without accompiishing his object 
narrowly escaping the loss of his whole party by the sudden 
breaking up of the ice in a storm. We make the following 
extracts from the article—those portions in smaller type be- 
ing quoted from Von Wrangell’s Narrative : 

Von W: left St. on the 23d of May, 
and , according to his orders, to the mouth of the 
river, Kolyma, of which district and its inhabitants he gives 
an interesting description. It is not easy to understand how 
any human beings can contrive to exist in this region, where, 
from the beginning of October till the end of April, the tem- 

re rarely, if ever, rises to the freezing point, and in 


anuary falls to 65° below zero; Saquently stands at—50° || Prod 


to-—57° ;—where in the early part of September, even, the 
temperature has been as low as 47°. In such a climate ve- 
getation is so languid and scanty that it can hardly be said to 
exist at all. This poverty, however, of the vegetable world, 
is strongly contrasted with the profusion and variety of ani 
mal life over these inhospitable shores, and on the ice of the 
Polar Sea. 

“Countless herds of reindeer, elks, black bears, foxes, sables 
and squirrels fill the upland forests ; stone foxes and wolves 


and ducks arrive in spring, and seek. deserts where they ma 
meen end bulbs nena ore. Eagles, owls gu 

ursue their prey along the sea-coast ; run in troops 
seit the bushes ; Tittle shipes are bay along the brooks, and 
in the morasses ; the social crows seek the neighberhood of 
men’s habitations ; and, when the sun shines in spring, one may 
even sometimes hear the cheerful note of the finch, and in au- 
tumn, that of the thrush.” 


These animals, the Baron observes, either visit or inhabit 
the ice deserts in obedience to the unerring laws of instinct ; 
“ But,” be asks, “ what 

7 N 


races under milder skies wander from one fruitful region to 
another—gradually forget the land of their birth, and prefer a 
new home; but here there is nothing to invite: endless snows 
and ico-covered rocks bound the horizon; nature lies shroud- 
ed in almost perpetua! winter; and life is a continual conflict 
with pri , and with the terrors of cold and hunger.””— 
What, indeed, could induce human beings to take up their 
abode in such a region? The answer is, necessify in most 
cases—avarice in others. For the former class 
want of food or clothing. The summer, as it is called, af- 
pr er a fish and fowl, of reindeer and 
other esculent animals. the commencement of autumn, 
shoals ef herrings enter the rivers in such quantities that 
3,009 or more, it is said, may be taken at a 





t, and in 
thres or four days, 40,000 head, by a single net; and 
when, to the » we add the nu- 


-very well too; but for the details we must refer our readers 
to the volume. 


land, 
- |} sufficient to roll the 


misery which I have witnessed, but which I may not venture 
todescribe.”” He does, however, describe some of them, and 


“There is another article of commerce of too interesting and 


mous quantity of animal remains, 
mammoth, a species of elephant differing from those now ex- 
isting on our ; the ivory of which, buried as it must 
have been for th 8 of years, is as sound and perfect as 
that supplied by the tusk of the living animal. The multi- 
tude of these remains, together with the bones of a 
great variety of animals that are found along the north- 
Bi deorel Giasks, ent‘en the numerous islands of the Po- 
lar Ocean, buried in masses of ice, and in the frozen mud- 
banks of the rivers, near their mouths, is almost beyond be- 
lief. The traveler here may indeed say, in the words of our 
new Poetess “ V: ft * 
“ I saw the old world’s white and wave-swept benes, 
A giant heap of creatures that had been; 
Far and confus’d the broken skeletons 
Lay strewn beyond mine eye’s remotest ken.” 

Henderstrém, who was ordered to visit the islands, of 
which New Siberia is one, situated between 74° and 76° of 
latitude, and opposite to the Cape Swatainos (or the Sacred 
Cape), paid great attention to these remains. 

“ According to his account, says Ven Wrangell, these bones 
or tusks et. large and haaey the tual we advance to- 
wards 





the north, so that it is a rare occurrence on the islands to 
meet with a tusk of more than 108 lbs. in weight, whereas on the 
Continent, they are said often to weigh as much as 432 lbs. In 
quantity, however, these bones increase wonderfully to the 
northward, and, as Sannikow expresses himself, the whole soil of | 
the first of the Lachow Islands appears to consist of them. For 
about = years the fur-hunters have every year breught largé 
cargoes from this island, but as yet there is no sensible diminu- 
tion of the stock. The tusks on the islands are also much more 
fresh and white than those of the Continent. A sand-bank on 
the western side was the most productive of all, and the fur- 
hunters maintain, that when the sea recedes after a long contin- 
uance of easterly winds, a fresh supply of mammoth-bones is 
always found to have been washed upon this bank, proceeding 
apparently from some vast store at the bottem of the sea.’’ 


In addition to the mammoth and those of gommon occur- 
rence, we are told the remains of two other unknown ani- 
mals are occasionally fourd along the shore of the Polar 
Ocean; one supposed by Dr. Kyber, the naturalist, to be a 
species of rhinoceros, the other a reindeer. Jn the northern 
islands above mentioned, Sannikow, another Russian ex- 
plorer, 

“found the skulls and bones of horses, buffaloes, oxen and 
sheep, in such abundance, that these animals must have lived 
there in large herds. At present, however, the icy wilderness 












uces nothing that could afford them nourishment, nor would | 
they be able to endure the climate. Sannikow concludes that a | 
milder climate must formerly have prevailed here, and that these | 
animals may therefore have been contemporary with the mam- | 
moth, w remains are found in every part of the island. An-| 
other circumstance, whence he infers a change in the climate, is 
the frequent occurrence here, as well as in the island of New 
Siberia, of large trees partially fossilized.” 

That these animals may have been contemporary with the | 
mammoth is eaceedingly probable, but the large ‘fossilized | 
trees’ must have been. we presume, the production of a more 
remote era. But if those here mentioned ‘ required a milder 
climate,’ how must it have fared with the elephant? This 
‘change of climate’ has long been a questio vexaia, and va- 
rious conjectures have been hazarded to accuunt for the ap- 
parently recent and fresh appearance of the tusks of this ani- 
mal—so recent that the ertire skeleton of one dug out of a 
mass of ice at the mouth of i i = sent to Peters- 
burgh, where it is still preserved inthe Imperial Museum 
with the hair on the skin, a part of which oa. exhibited at 
the house of Sir Joseph Banks, in London. 


The fanciful Buffon was willing to suppose that the stroke 
ofa comet might have deranged the ancient and origina! 
structure of the earth, and produced the order of things as 
we now see them. On the other hand some philosophers 
(but not astronomers) have amused themselves with imagin- 
ing that the poles of the earth have been shoved out of their 
former position, and have charged places with the equator. 





However, altheugh some of our modern sages are hardy 
enough to deny the fact of a general deluge having taken 
place—it is a fact for which we have the clear and distinct 
authority of Scripture, corroborated by the records or tradi- 
tions of all nations of antiquity, and further confirmed by the 
actual appearance. of the su of the earth itself; and we 
venture to hold by the opinion that the flooded earth swept 
the remains in question away down with the departing wa 
ters to the places where they are now found. Cuvier agrecs 
with De Luc and others, who maintain that the impulse of 
an ocean from its bed; rolling impetuously over the 

every before it, might well be more than 
carcasses of the mammoth to the 
North Pole. 


The flood of water to the north is manifested by the slope 
of the earth’s surface toward that quarter, and the ] 
direction of all the rivers which flow into the Polar in 
Asiatic Siberia and North America. 


Still there is a difficul- 








ty, more especially as regards the climate ‘ 

phant is new found to exist ; fer the highest Pat amar 
these rivers are notin a lower degree of latitude than 59° 
about which the division of the waters commences on the 
northern side of the crossing ridge of mountains, This ise 
difficulty which our Philosophy will not solve; but a fir; 

liance on the facts stated in the sacred : ae 


time usually assigned—that is to say, from five to six 
sand years ago; and he says of this great catastrophe = 
“In the northern regi it has left the carcases : 
large quadrupeds which the ice had arrested, and “a 
preserved, even to the present day, with their skin, their hair 
and their flesh. If they had not been frozen as soon as killed, 
they must quickly have been decomposed by putrefaction,” 
Theory of the Barth. 
Closely as all the geographical features in the 
the Asiatic and American coasts of the Polar Ocean resem. 
ble each other, we are not aware that any remains of diluvien 
animals have been discovered on the American side, with the 
single exception of the tusks and other relics of thee 
which were found by Kotzebue on the eastern shore’ of Béh. 
ring’s Strait: These were stated by him to have been im. 
ed in an iceberg; but Captain Beechey afterward visited 
the spot, and found a great number of large tusks and other 
remains, not however imbedded in an iceberg, but buried in 
beds of frozen clay, intermixed with masses of ice, eppaten 
ly the debris of the adjoining headland. America, we all 
know, has its fossil remains of mammoths, mastadons, and 
megatherions, which are found in the Big-bone Licks of 
Kentucky, also in the neighborhood of the Ohio, 
and Missouri; but we are not aware that, with the 
just mentioned, eny diluvian remains of the elephant genus 
have been discovered on the continent of America; and those 
of Behring’s Strait may probably have been floated thither on 
the ice from the shores of Siberia. 





From the Southern Literary Messenger for Dee. 
THE DIRGE OF THE MARINER. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 

I ask not to sleep where the ancient church-bell 

Will fright the young birds from my grave— 
More dear than its chime is the requiem swell 

And eye of the wave: < te 
Let not the frail herbage grow over m 

Which the At etn spa with snow; 
Oh! bury me not where memorial stones 

Earth’s chronicled sepulchres show. 


But place me away where the curlews sweep 
und the Ocean’s unlaureled goal— 

On the sparkling beach, where the surges sleep, 
And the waters forget to roll : 

I have lived on its mighty and solemn breast, 
And I love it far more than land ; 

Oh! when I am dead, let my ashes rest 
Entombed on the welterirg strand ! 


For there the green billows with chaplets of foam 
Will come from the midst of the sea, 

Like friends from the haunts of my ocean-home, 
To utter their sorrow for me; 

They will bring gay weeds from the fathomless caves, 
And twine them above my head, 
the ambient gleam of the distant waves 
They will cast on my lonely bed. 


With shells like the rainbow. and pebbles rare, 
They ’ll enamel the polishéd , 

And the signs of their faithful vigils there 

a. be traced on the silver sand. 


the sound of their mournful retreat 
n the distance will die away, 

And wildly the sobs ef their coming will greet 
The home of the mariner’s clay. 

They ’ll haste on the wings of the tempest, to wail, 
Or under the starlight, to sigh; 

They ’!l throng like an army its chieftain to hail, 
Or meekly creep thither to die. 

Let my slab be inscribed by the radiant wave, 

y shroud be enwove from the su 

Let no tears but the spray wet the mariner’s grave; 

And the sea sound fur ever his dirge ! 


ANzcpvoTE or Joun ADams.—We find in Whitney's Hie 
tery of the town of Quincy, Mass. the following ie @ 
the elder Adams which may provoke a smile, as well ae illu» 
trate the economy and simplicity of those early times ia 
England. “The public school in Quincy was ta’ 
many years by a . Belcber.—It was a custom with: 
to carry her corn to mill herself, except when some oue 
of her scholars lent her & helping hand. John Adams, (one 
of the number,) afterwards President of the United Statey 
wes a favorite among the rest, and when he carried the com, 
she gave him as a reward three coppers, and charged him # 
the same time te keep his money to buy land with. It is 














his 
necessary to add how well he profited by early instraction. 
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THE NEW-YORKER., © 


TZATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1840. 


By reason of the great Storm of Friday, Saturday and 
‘Sunday last, the organization of Congress was delayed for 
want of a quorum. Probably one hundred Members were 
Blockaded on Sunday within a day’s ordinary travel of 
Washington. No quorum appeared in either House on 
Monday. On Tuesday, several Members having meantime 
arrived, @ quorum was formed in the House, but not in the 
Senate. Of couse no business was done; but Mr. J. Q. 
Adams introduced a resolution for the repeal of the rule of 
Jast session with respect to Anti-Slavery memorials. 

On Wednesday, the Senate at length formed a quorum. 
Vice President Johnson had not arrived, and Hon. Wm. R. 
King, President pro tem. took the chair. About 1 o’clock 
the usual messages of form were interchanged, announcing 
that the two Houses were organized and ready to receive 
communications; due notice of which was transmitted to 
the President by committees. 

In the House on Wednésday the Speaker took the chair 
at 12 o’clock, and about two-thirds of the members an- 
swered to their names. The usual formalities of opening 
the session were despatched. Newspapers for the members 
were ordered, and a resolution fer the election of Chap- 
Jains agreed to. The hour of 12 was fixed for the daily 
meeting of the House until further orders. 

Mr. J.Q. Adams now called up his resolution for rescind- 
ing the rule made last winter, by which all petitions and 
memorials relating in any manner to slavery are thence- 
forth rejected without any action or hearing whatever. 

Mr. Jenifer of Md., moved that the resolution of Mr. A. 
do lieon the table. 

After some brief observations by Messrs. Adams, Jeni- 
ferand Banks, of Va., Mr. L. Williams of N. C. suggested 
that the House was now thin, and even the mover (Mr. W. 
Cost Johnson) of the resolution of last winter was not pre- 
sent. He therefore trusted that this important proposition 
would not be pressed until there should be a full attendance 
of members. 

A postponement was carried.—Ayes 82, Noes 58. At 
half past 1 o’clock, the Committees having waited on the 
President, the Annual Message was received in the Senate 
by the hand of Mr. A. Van Buren, Private Secretary, and 
in the House by Mr. H. A. Garland, Clerk. It is as follows: 


MESSAGE. 


Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 

Our devout gratitude is due to the Supreme Being for 
having graciously continued to our beloved country, through 
the vicissitudes of another year, the invaluable blessings of 
health, plenty and peace. Seldom has this favored land 
been so generally exen:pted from the ravages of disease, or 
the labor of the husbandman more amply rewarded ; and 
never before have our relations with ether countries been 

-d on a more favorable basis than that which they so 
y occupy at this critical conjuncture in the affairs of 
the world. A rigid and persevering abstinence from all in- 
terference with the domestic and political relations of other 
States, alike due to the genius and distinctive character of 
our Goverament ard to the principles by which it is di- 
rected; a faithful observance in the management of our 
foreign relations, of the praetice of speaking plainly, deal- 
ing justly, and requiring truth and justice in return, as the 
best conservative of the peace of nations; astrict impar- 
tality in our manifestations of friendship, in the commer- 
cial privileges we concede, and those we require from 
others; these, accompanied by a disposition as prompt to 
maintain, in every emergency, our own rights, as we are 
from principle averse to the invasion of those of others, 
ve given to our country and Government a standing in 
the great family of nations, of which we have just cause to 
be proud, and the advantages of which are experienced b 
our citizens throughout every portion of the earth to whi 
ir enterprize and adventurous spirit may carry them.— 
Few, if any, remain insensible to the value of our friend- 
ship, or ignorant of the terms on which it can be acqfiired, 
by which it can alone be preserved. 
estions of long standing, difficult in their 
important in their consequences, in which 
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With all the Powers of the world our relations are those 
of honorable peace. Since your adjournment, nothing se- 
rious has occurred to interrupt or threaten this. desirable 
harmony. If clouds have lowered above the other hemis- 
phere, they have not cast their portentous shadows upon 
our happy shores. Bound by no ing alliances, yet 
moe hs en nature and ers — other na- 
tions ind, our aspirations are for preservation 
of peace, in whose solid and civilizing triumphs all may 
participate with a generousemulation. Yet it behooves us 
to be prepared for any event, and to be always ready to 
maintain those just and enlightened principles of national 
ar ee 8 o which this government has ever contended. 

e contending enipires, it is only by assuming 

a resolute bearing, and clothing themselves with defensive 

ii i that neutral nations can maintain their independent 
ts. 

The excitement which grew out of the territorial contro- 
versy between the United States and Great Britain having 
in a great measure subsided, it is hoped that a favorable pe- 
riod is a ing for its final settlement. Both Govern- 
ments must now be convinced of the with which 
the oetios is fraught; and it must be their desire, as it 
Is their intercet, thet this perpetual cause of irritation 
should be removed as speedily as practicabie. In my last 
annual oeamee you were informed that a proposition for a 
commission of exploration and survey promised by Great 
Britain had been received, and that a counterproject, inclu- 
ding also a provision for the certain and final adjustment of 
the limits in dispute, was then before the British Govern- 
ment for its consideration. The answer of that Govern- 
ment, accompanied by additional propositions of its own, 
was received through its minister here, since your separa- 
tion. These were promptly considered; such as were 
deemed correct in principle, and consistent with a due re- 
gard to the just rights of the United States and of the State 
of Maine, concurred in ; and the reasons for dissenting from 
the residue, with an additional ion on our part, com- 
municated by the Secretary of Stateto Mr. Fox. That 
minister, not feeling himself sufficiently instructed upon 
some of the points raised in the discussion, felt it to be his 
duty to refer the matter te his own Government for its fur- 
ther decision. Having now been for some time under its 
advisement, a speedy answer may be confidently expected. 
From the character of the points still in difference, and the 
undoubted disposition of both parties to bring the matter 
to an early conclusion, I look with entire confidence te a 
prompt and satisfactory termination of the tiation.— 
Three commissioners were appointed shortly after the ad- 
journment of Congress, under the act of the last session 
providing for the exploration and survey of the line which 
separates the States of Maine and New Hampshire from 
the British Provinces ; they have been actively employed 
until their progress was interrupted by the inclemency of 
the season, and will resume their labors as soon as practi- 
eable in the ensuing year. 

It is understood that their respective examinations will 
throw new light upon the subject in controversy, and serve 
to remove any erroneous impression which may have been 
made elsewhere prejudicial to the rights of the United 
States. It was, among other reasons, with a view of pre- 
venting the embarrassments which, in our peculiar system 
of government, impede and complicate negotiations invol- 
ving the territorial rights of a State, that I thought it my 
duty, as you have been informed on a previous occasion, to 
propose to the British Government, through its minister at 
Washington, that early steps should be taken to adjust the 
points at difference on the hne of boundary from the entrance 
of Lake Superior to the most northwestern point of the 
Lake of the Woods, by the arbitration of a friendly power, 
in conformity with he seventh article of the treaty of 
Ghent. No answer has yet been returned by the British 
Government to this proposition. ’ 

With Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, and the remain- 


i wers of Europe, I am happy to inform you our rela- 
a. iendly character, With 


Iam to believe, in a fair way of being: i 
cary 2 way of being speedily and 


tions continue to be of the most 
Belgium, a treaty of commerce and navigation, based upon 
liberal principles of reciprocity and equality, was concluded 
in March last, and, having been ratified by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, will be duly laid before the Senate, It is a sub- 
ject of congratulation that it provides for the satisfactory 
adjustment of a long-standing question of ceawerpemy Ay thus 
removing the only obstacle which could obstruct the friendly 
and mutally advantageous intercourse between the two na- 
tions. A messenger has been despatched with the Hanove- 
rian treaty to Berlin, where, according te stipulation, the 
ratihcations are to be exchanged. I am happy to announce 
to you that, after many delays and difficulties, a treaty of 
commerce and navigation, between the United States and 
Portugal, was concluded and signed at Lisbon, on the 26th 
of August last, by the plenipotentiaries of the two Goyern- 
ments. Its stipulations are founded upon those principles 
of mutual liberality and advantage which the United States 
have always sought to make the basis of their intercourse 
with foreign powers, and it is hoped they will tend to foster 
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ead.ctsangttinn the gedamesiel intercourse of the two coun- 
es. 

Under the sone enon the hg pe of 
an agent sent to Germany for 

ete ~/ Ns y purpose pro- 


The comimissioners appointed under the convention for 
the adjustment of claims of citizens ef the United States 


upon Mexico having met and 


aia Weds ‘ 
August last, the pa naam 


rs in the possession ef the 
were communicated to the board. 
. not embraced by that convention are now the 
subject of negotiation between the two Governments, 
i the medium of our minister at Mexico. 

Nothing has occurred to disturb the harmony of our re- 
lations with the different Governments of South America. 
I regret, however, to be obliged to inform you that the 
claims of our citizens upon the late Republic of Colombia 
have not yet been satisfied by the separate Governments 
into which it has been resolved. 

The Charge d’Affairs of Brazil having expressed the in- 
tention of his Government not to prolong the treaty of 1828, 
it will cease to be obligatory upon either party on the 12th 
day of December, 1841, when the extensive commercial 
ra bag peat Ah wp States and that vast empire 
will no longer by express stipulations. 

It affords me pleasure to communicate to you that the 
Government of Chili has entered into an agreement to in- 
demnify the claimants in the case of the Macedonian; for 
American property seized in 1819; and to add, that infor- 
mation has been received which justifies the hope of 
an ny Set ie remaining claims upon that Gov- 
ernment. 

The commissioners appointed in pursuance of the con- 
vention between the United States and Texas, for marking 
the boundary between them, have, according to the last re- 
post received from our commissioner, surveyed and estab- 

ed the whele extent of the boundary north along the 
western bank of the Sabine river, from its entrance inte the 
Gulf of Mexico to the thirty-second de of north latitude. 
The commission adjourned on the 16th of June last, to re- 
assemble on the Ist of November, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing accurately the intersection of the thirty-second de- 

e. of latitude with the western bank of the Sabine, and 

e meridian line thence to Red river. It is presumed that 
the work will be concluded in the present season. 

The present sound condition of their finances, and the 
success with which embarrassments in regard to them, at 
times apparently insurmountable, have been overcome, are 
matters upon which the people and Government of the 
United States may well congratulate themselves. An over- 
flowing treasury, however it may be regarded as an evi- 
dence of public prosperity, is seldom conducive to the per. 
manent welfare of any people ; and experience has demon- 
strated its incompatibility with the salutatary action of boa 
litical institutions like those of the United States. 
safest reliance for financial efficiency and independence 
has, on the contrary, been found to consist in ample fe- 
sources unencumbered with debt ; and, in this respect, the 
Federal Government occupies a singularly fortunate and 
truly enviable position. 

When I entered upon the discharge of my official duties 
in March, 1837, the act for the distribution of the surplus 
revenue was ina course of rapid execution. Nearly twenty- 
eight millions of dollars of the public moneys were, in pur- 
suance of its provisions, depesited with the States in the 
— of January, =. and July, of that year. In May 

ere occurred a general suspension of specie ents by 
the banks, incleding. with very few cuoeptinan tate in 
which the public moneys were deposited, and upon whose 
fidelity the Government had unfortunately made itself de- 
pendent for the revenues which had been collected from 
the people, and were indispensable to the public service. 

is suspension, and the excesses in banking and cem- 
merce out of which it arose, and which were greatly ag- 
gravated by its occurrence, made, to a at extent, Una- 
vailable the principal part of the public money then on hand ; 
suspended he collection of many millions accruing on mer- 
chants’ bonds ; and greatly reduced the revenue arising 
from customs and the public lands. These effects have 
continued te operate, in various degrees, to the present 
riod ; and, in addition to the decrease in the revenue thes 
roduced, two and a half millions of dollars have been re- 
inquished by two biennial reductions under the act of 1833, 
and probably as much more upon the importation of iron 
for railreads, by special legislation. 

Whilst such has been our condition for the last fouryenrs 
in relation to revenue, we have, during the same pe:::., 
been subjected to an unavoidable continuance ! large’ ©x- 
traordinary expenses, necessari wing out of past trans- 
actions, and which could not be cdiekly arrected with- 
out great prejudice to the public interest. -Of these, the 
charge upon the Treasury, in consequence of the Cherokee 
treaty alone, without adverting to others arising out of In- 
dian treaties, has already exceeded five millions of dollars ; 
that for the prosecution of measures for the removal of the 
Seminole Indians, which were found in p been 
nearly fourteen millions ; and the public buildings have re- 
quired the unusual sum of nearly three millions. 
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' = oie ae, Soerees; gees nae to be able to say, 
that, from the commencement of this period to the present 
day, every demand upon the Government, at home or 
abroad, has been promptly met. This has been done, not 
only without creating a See ge debt, or a resort to addi- 
tional taxation in any form, but in the midst of a steadily 
aes ere reduction of existing burdens the people, 

ving still a considerable balance of le funds which 
will remain in the Treasury at the end of the year. The 
small amount of Treasury notes, not exceeding four and a 
half millions of dollars, still outstanding, and less by twen- 
ty-three millions than the United States have in deposite 
with the States, is composed of such only as are not yet 
due, or have not been presented for payment They may 
be redeemed out of the accruing revenne, if the expendi- 
tures do not exceed the amount within which they may, it 
is thought, be kept without prejudice to the public interest, 
and the revenue shall prove to be as large ‘as may justly be 
anticipated. 

Among the reflections arising from the contemplation of 
these circumstances, one, not the least gratifying, is the con- 
sciousness that the Government had the resolution and the 
ability to adhere, in every emergency, to the sacred obli- 
gations of law ; to execute all its contracts according to the 
requirements of the constitution ; and thus to present, when 
mest needed, a rallying-point by which the business of the 
whole country might be brought back to a safe and unvary- 
ing standard—a result vitally important as well to the in- 
terests as tothe morals of the people. There can surely 
now be no difference ef opinion in regard to the incalcula- 
ble evils that would have aricon if the Government, at that 
critical moment, had suffered itself to be deterred from up- 
holding the only true standard of value, either by the pres- 
sure of adverse circumstances or the violence of unmerited 
denunciation. The manner in which the people sustained 
the performance of this duty was highly honorable to their 
fortitude and patriotism. It cannot fail to stimulate their 
agents to adhere, under all circumstances, to the line of du- 
ty; and to satisfy them of the safety with which a course 
really right, and demanded by a financial crisis, may, in a 
community like ours, be pursued, however apparently se- 
vere its immediate operation. 

The policy of the Federal Government, in extinguishing 
as rapidly as possible the national debt, and, subsequently, 
in resisting every temptation to create a new one, deserves 
to be regarded in the same favorable light. Among the 
many objections te a national debt, the certain tendency of 
— securities to concentrate ultimately in the coffers of 

ign stockholders, is one which is every day gathering 
strength. Already have the resources of many of the 
States, and the future industry of their citizens, been inde- 
finitely mortgaged to the subjects of European Govern- 
meats, to the amount of twelve millions annually, to pay 
the constantly accruing interest of borrowed money—a sum 
exceeding half the aa revenues of the whole United 
States. The-pretext which this relation affords to foreign- 
ers to scrutinize the management of our domestic affairs, if 
not actually to intermeddle with them, presents a subject 
for earnest attention, not to say of serious alarm. Fortu- 
nately, the Federal Government, with the exception of an 
obligation entered into in behalf of the District of Columbia, 
which must soon be discharge¢, is wholly exempt from any 
such embarrassment. It is alse, as is believed, the only 
Government which, having fully and faithfully paid all its 
creditors, has also 4 sce itself entirely from debt. To 
maintain a distinction so desirable, and so honorable to our 
national character, should be an object of earnest solicitude. 
Neyer should a free people, if it be possible to avoid it, ex- 
pose themselves to the necessity of having to treat of the 
peace, the honor, or the safety of the Republic, with the 
Governments of foreign creditors, whe, however well dis- 
posed they may be to cultivate with us in general friendly 
relations, are nevertheless, by the law of their own condi- 
tion, made hostile to the success and permanency of politi- 
cal institutions like ours. Most humiliating may be the 
embarrassments consequent upon such a condition. Anoth- 
er objection, scarcely less formidable, to the commence- 
ment of a new debt, is its inevitable tendency to increase 
in magnitude, and to foster national extravagance. He has 
been an unprofitable observer of events, who needs at this 
day to be admonished of the difficulties which a Govern- 
ment, habitually dependant on loans to sustain its ordinary 
expenditures, has to enceunter in resisting the influence 
constantly exerted in favor of additional loans ; by capital- 
ists, whe enrich themselves by Government securities for 
amounts much exceeding the money they actually advance— 
a prolific source of individual aggrandizement in all borrow- 
ing countries ; by stockholders, who seek their gain by the 
rise and fall of public stocks; and by the selfish importuai- 
ties of applicants for appropriations for works avowedly for 
the accommodation of the public, but the real objects of 
which are, too frequently, the advancement of private in- 
terests. The known necessity which so many of the States 
will be under to im taxes for the payment of the inter- 
est on their debts, ishes an additional and very cogent 
reason why the Federal Goverament should refrain from 
creating a national debt, by which the people would be ex- 
posed to double taxation for a similar object. We possess 
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within ourselves ample resources for every emergency ; and 
we may be quite sure that our citizens, in no future exi- 
ney, will be unwilling to supply the Government with all 
means asked for the defence of the country. In time of 
peace there can, at all events, be no justification for the 
creation of a permanent debt by the Federal Government. 
Its limited range of constitutional duties may certainly, un- 
der such circumstances, be performed without such a re- 
sort. It has, it isseen, been avoided during four years of 
greater fiscal difficulties than have existed in a similar pe- 
riod since the adoption of the Constitution, and one also re- 
markable for the ocourrence of extraordinary causes of ex- 
penditures. 

But, to accomplish so desirable an object, two things are 
indispensable : frst, that the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment be kept within the boundaries prescribed by its found- 
ers; and, secondly, that all appropriations for objects ad- 
mitted to be constitutional, the expenditure of them 
also, be subjected to a standard of rigid, but well-considered 
and practical economy, The first depends chiefly on the 
people themselves,the opinions they form of the true construc 
tion of the constitution, and the confidence they repose in 
the political séntiments of those they select as their repre- 
sentatives in the Federal Legislature ; the second rests upon 
the fidelity with which their more immediate representa- 
tives, and other public functionaries, diccharge the trusts 
committed to them. The duty ef economiaing the expen- 
ses of the public service is admitted on all hands; yet there 
are few subjects upon which there exists a wider difference 
of opinion than is constantly manifested in regard to the 
fidelity with which that duty is discharged. Neither diver- 
versity of sentiment, nor even mutual recriminations, upon 
a point in respect to which the public mind is so justly sen- 
sitive, can well be entirely avoided ; and least so at periods 
of great political excitement. An intelligent people, how- 
ever, seldom fail to arrive, in the end, at correct conclusions 
in such a matter. Practical economy in the management 
of public affairs can have no adverse influence to contend 
with more powerful than a large surplus revenue ; and the 
unusually large appropriations for 1836 may, without doubt, 
independently of the extraordinary requisitions for the pub- 
lic service growing out of the state of our Indian relations, 
be, in no inconsiderable degree, traced to this source. The 
sudden and rapid distribution of the large surplus then in 
the Treasury, andthe equally sudden and unprecedented se- 
vere revulsion in the commerce and business ef the country 
pointing with unerring certainty to a great and protracted 
reduction of the revenue, strengthened the propriety of the 
earliest practicable reduction of the public expenditures. 

But, to change a system operating upon so large a surface, 
and applicable to such numerous and diversified interests 
and objects, was more than the work of a day. The atten- 
tion of every department of the Government wasimmediately 
and in good faith, directed to that end; and has been so 
continued to the present moment. The estimates and ap- 
propriations for the year 1838 (the first over which I had 
any control) were somewhat diminished. The expendi- 
tures of 1839 were reduced six millions of dollars. Those 
of 1840, exclusive of disbursements fer public debt and trust 
claims, will probably not exceed twenty-two and a half mil- 
lions ; being between two and three millions less than those 
of the preceding year, and nine or ten millions less than 
those of 1837. Nor has it been found necessary, in order to 
produce this result, to resort to the power conferred by 
Congress, of postponing certain classes of public works, ex- 
cept by deferring expenditures for a short period upon a 
limited portion of them: and which postponement termi- 
nated some time since, at the moment the Treasury Depart- 
ment, by further receipts from the indebted banks, became 
fully assured of its ability to meet them without prejudice to 
the public service in other respects. Causes are in opera- 
tion which will, it is believed, justify a still further reduc- 
tion, without injury to any important national interest. The 
expenses of sustaining the troops employed in Florida have 
been gradually and greatly reduced, through the persevering 
efforts of the War Department ; and a reasonable hope may 
be entertained that the necessity for military operations in 
that quarter will soon cease. The removal of the Indians 
from withia our settled borders is nearly completed. The 
pension list, one of the heaviest charges upon the Treasury, 
is rapidly diminishing by death. The most costly of our 
public buildings are either finished, or nearly so ; and we 
may, I think, safely promise ourselves a continued exemp- 
tion from border difficulties. 

The available balance in the Treasury on the Ist of Janu- 
ary next is estimated at one million and a half dollars.— 
This sum, with the expected receipts, from all sources dur- 
ing the next year, will, it is believed, be sufficient to ena- 
ble the Government to meet every engagement, and leave a 
suitable balance in the Treasury at the end of the year, if 
the remedial measures connected with’ the customs and the 
public lands, heretofore recommended, shall be adopted, 
and the new appropriatiens by Congress shall not carry the 
expenditure beyond the official estimates. 

The new system established by Congress for the safe- 
keeping of the public money, prescribing the kind of cur- 
rency to be received for the public revenue, and providi 





several months in operation. 
ture, upon an experience of such limited to form 
a definite opinion in regard to the extent of its pe Fev. 
correcting many evils under which the Federal Government 
: those 
ons, 
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and the country have hitherto suffered—especiully 
that have grown out of banking expansi a 
currency, and official defalcations; yet it is but ri to may 
that nothing has occurred in the practical Operation of the 
system to weaken in the slightest » but 
strengthen, the confident anticipations of its friends, 
grounds of these have been heretofore so explained ag 
to require no recapitulation. In respect to facility and 
convenience it affords in conducting the ublic service, and 
the ability of the government to di ‘its 
agency every duty attendant on the collection, transfersg 
disbursement of the public money with remptitude and 
success, I can say, with confidence, that the apprehensioas 
of those who felt it to be their duty to oppose its i 
have proved.to be unfounded. On the contrary, this branch 
of the fiscal affairs of the Government has been, its 
believed may always be, thus carried on with every 
ble facility and security. A few changes and improvements 
in the details of the system, without effecti any principles 
involved in it, will be submitted to you by the of 
oe Treasury, and A... am sure, receive at your hands 
t attention to whic ey mhay, ON examination 
to be entitled. » oe 
I have deemed thisbrief summary of our fiscal affairs ne. 
cessary to the due performance of a duty specially enjoined 
upon me by the Constitution. It will serve, also, to illu. 
trate more fully the principles by which I have been guided ia 
reference to two contested points in our public policy, which 
were earliest in their development, and have been 
important in their consequences, than any that have arisen 
under our complicated and difficult, yet admirable, 
of government ; J allude toa national debt, and a nati 


It was in these that the political contest by which the 
country has been agitated ever since the adoption of the 
constitution, in a great measure, originated ; and there js 
too much reason to apprehend that the conflicting interes 
and opposing principles thus marshalled, will continue, as 
herctofore, to produce similar, if not aggravated, conse. 
quences. 

Coming inte effice the declared enemy of both, I have 
earnestly endeavored to prevent a resort to either. 

The consideration that a large public debt affords an 
apology, and produces, in some degree, a necessity also, for 
resorting to a system and extent of taxation which isnet 
only oppressive throughout, but likewise so apt to lead, in 
the end, to the commission of that most odious of all of- 
fences against the principles of republican goverament—the 
pon of political power, conferred for the genenl 

nefit, to the aggrandizement of particular classes, and the 
gratification of individual cupidity—is alone sufficient, in- 
| dependently of the weighty objections which have ‘already 
been urged, to render its creation and existence the sources 
of bitter and unappeasable discord. 

If we add to this, its inevitable tendency te produce and 
foster extravagant expenditures of the public money, by 
which a necessity is created for new loans and new bu- 
dens on the people; and, finally, if we refer to the e: 
of every government which has existed, for proof, how sel- 
dom it is that the system, when once adopted and i 
in the policy of a country, has failed to expand itself, until 
public credit was exhausted, and the people were no longer 
able to endure its increasing weight, it seems impossible to 
resist the conclusion, that no benefits resulting from its 
-career, no extent of conquest, no accession of wealth to 
particular classes, nor any, nor all its combined ad ge 
ean cou ance its ultimate but certain results—a 
did Government, and an impoverished people. : 

If a national bank was, as is undeniable, repudiated by 
the framers of the constitution as incompatible with the 
rights of the States and the liberties of the people ; if, from 
the beginning, it has been regarded by large portion of our 
citizens as coming in direct collision with that great and vi- 
tal amendment of the constitution, which declares that all 
powers not conferred by that instrument on the Genenl 
Government are reserved to the States and to the people; 
if it has been viewed by them as the first great step in the 
march of latitudinous construction, which, 
would render that sacred instrument of as little value as a 
unwritten constitution, dependent, as it would alone be, for 
its meaning, on the interested interpretation of a dominant 
party, and affording no security to the rights of the minor 
ty; ifsuch is undeniably the casé, what rational 
could have been conceived for anticipating aught de- 
— Opposition to such an institution at the pres 


ay. 
Could a different result have been when the 
consequences which have flowed from ite creation, my 
ticularly from its struggles to perpetuate its existence, 
confirmed in so striking a manner, the apprehensions of its 
earliest opponents, when it had been so clear on 
80 vas 


ding || capital, and combining such incalculable means 





additional guards and securities against losses,has now been 





ted that a concentrated money-power, wieldi 
may, in those peculiar conjunctures to which this Gover 
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igunavoidably exposed, prove an overmatch for the 
malitcal power 6f the people themselves; when the true 
character of its capacity to regulate, according to its will 
gad its interests, and the interests of its favorites, the value 
uction of. the labor and property of every man in 
thisextended country, had been so fully and fearfully de- 
yeloped ; when it was notorious that all classes of thisgreat 
community had, by means of the power and influence it 


Lee ulation: when it had been seen that, secure in 
the support of the combination of influences by which it 
was surrounded, it could violate its charter, and set the 
jaws at defiance with impunity ; and when, too, it had be- 
come most apparent that to believe that such an accumula- 
tion of powers can never be granted without the certainty 
of being abused, was to indulge in a fatal delusion ? 

To avoid the necessity of a permanent debt, and its con- 
sequences, I have advocated and endeavored to carry into 
efiect, the policy of confining the appropriations for the 

ic service to such objects only as are clearly within the 
constitutional authority of the Federal Government: of 
excluding frdm its expe t 
thorised grants of public money for works of internal im- 
provement, which were so wisely arrested by the constitu- 
tional interposition of my predecessor, and which, if they 
had not been so checked, would long before this time have 
involved the finances of the General Government in embar- 
rassments far greater than those which are now experienced 
by any of the States ; of limiting all our expenditures to 
that simple, unostentatious, and economical administration 
of public affairs, which is alone consistent with the charac- 
ter of our institutions ; of collecting annually from the cus- 
toms, and the sales of public lands, a revenue fully adequate 
to defray all the expenses thus incurred, but, under no pre- 
tence whatsoever, to impose taxes upon the people to a 
greater amount than was actually necessary to the public 
service, conducted upon the principles I have stated. 

In lieu of a national bank, or a dependence upon banks of 
any description, for tho management of our fiscal affairs, I 
recommend the adoption of the system which is now in suc- 
ceseful operation. That system affords every requisite fa- 
cility for the transaction of the pecuniary concerns of the 
Government ; will, it is confidently anticipated, produce in 
other respects many of the benefits which have been from 
time to time expected from the creation of a national bank, 
but which have never been realized; avoid the manifold 
evils inseparable from such an institution; diminish, toa 
greater extent than could be accomplished by any other 
measure of reform, the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment—a wise policy in all Governments, but more especi- 
ally so in one like ours, which works well only in propertion 
as it is made to rely for its support upon the unbiassed and 
unadulterated opinions of its'.constituents; do away, for- 
ever, all dependence on corporate bodies, either in raising, 
collecting, safe-keeping, or disbursing the public revenues ; 
and place the Government equally above the temptation of 
fostering a dangerous and unconstitutional institution at 
home, or the necessity of adapting its policy to the views 
- ~ cars of a still more formidable money-power 
"It is by adopting and carrying out these principles, under 
circumstances the most arduous and discouraging, that the 
attempt has been made, thus far successfully, to demonstrate 
to the people of the United Statesthat a national bank at 
alltimes, anda national debt, except it be incurred at a 
period when the hoaer and safety of the nation demand the 
temporary sacrifice of a policy which should only be aban- 
doned in such exigencies, are not merely unnecessary, but 
in direct and deadly hostility to the principles of their Go- 
vernment, and to their own permanent welfare. 

The progress made in the development of these positions, 
appearsin the preceding sketch of the past history and 
present state of the financial concerns of the Federal Go- 
vernment. The facts there stated, fully authorize the as- 
sertion, that all the purposes for which government was in- 
stituted have been accomplished daring four years of greater 
pecuniary embarrassment than were ever before experienc- 
ed in time of peace, and in the face of opposition as formida- 
ble as any that was eyer before arrayed against the policy 
ofan administration ; that this has been done when the or- 
dinary revenues of the government were generally decreas- 
of as well from the operation of the laws, as the condition 

the country ; without the creation of a permanent public 
debt, or incurring any liability, other than such as the or- 

inary resources of the Gover t will speedily discharge, 
and without the agency of a national bank. 

If this view of the proceedings of the Government for 
the period it embraces, be warranted by the facts as they 
are known to exist ; if the army and navy have been sus- 
tained to the full extent authorised by law, and which Con- 
gress deemed sufficient for the defence of the country and 
the protection of its rights and its honor ; if its civil and 

plomatic service has been equally sustained ; if ample 
Provision has been made for the administration of justice 
and the execution of the laws; if the claims upon public 





rapa in behalf of the soldiers of the Revolution have 
2 promptly met and faithfully discharged ; if there have 
bee the very large expenditures | 


N no failures in defraying 


been infected to madness with a spirit of || ficulti 





growing out of that continued and salutary policy of 
peaceably removing the fodiens to regions of ve 
safety and prosperity ; if the public faith has at all times, 
and every where, been most scrupulously maintained by a 
ws disc’ of the numerous, extended, and diversi- 
de of the Treasury ;—if all these great and 
nent objects, with many others that might be oated bemk 
for a series of years, marked by peculiar obstacles and dif- 
es, been y accomplished without a resort to 
a permanent debt, or the aid of a national bank; have we 
not a right to expect that a policy, the object of which haz 
been to sustain the public service independently of either of 
these fruitful sources of discord, will receive the final sanc- 
tion of a people whose unbiased and fairly elicited judge- 
ment upon public affairs is never ultimately wrong ? 

_ That embarrassments in the pecuniary concerns of indi- 
viduals, of unexampled extent and duration, have recently 
existed in this as in other commercial nations, is undoubt- 
edly true. To suppose it necessary now, to trace these re- 
verses to their sources, would be a reflection on the intel- 


é.J Siedilins tal eve aanee of my fellow citizens. Whatever may have been || b: 


obscurity in which the subject was involved during the 
earlier stages of the revulsion, there cannot now be many 
by whom the whole question is not fully understood. 

Not deeming it within the constitutional powers of the 
General Government to repair private losses sustained by re- 
verses in business having no connection with the public ser- 
vice, either by direct appropriations from the Treasury, or 
by special legislation designed to seoure exclusive privi- 
leges and immunities to individuals or classes in preference 
to, and at the expense of, the great majority necessarily de- 
barred from any participation in them, no attempt to do so 
has been either made, recommended, or encouraged, by the 
present Executive. 

It is believed, however, that the great purposes for the 
attainment of which the Federal Government was instituted 
have not been lost sight of. Intrusted only with certain 
limited powers, cautiously enumerated, distinctly specified, 
and defined with a precision and clearness which would 
seem to defy misconstruction, it has been my constant aim 
to confine myself within the limits so clearly marked out, 
and so carefully guarded.. Having always been of opinion 
that the best preservative of the union of the States is to be 
found in a total abstinence from the’ exercise of all doubt- 
ful powers on the part of the Federal Government, rather 
than iz attempts to assume them by a loose construction of 
the constitution, or an ingenious perversion of its words, I 
have endeavored to avoid recommending any measure 
which I have reason to apprehend would, in the opinion 
even of a considerable minority of my fellow citizens, be 
regarded as trenching on the rights of the States, or the 
provisions of the hallowed instrument of our Unien. View- 
ing the aggregate powers of the Federal Government as a 
voluntary concession of the States, it seemed to me that 
such only should be exercised as were at the time intended 
to be given. 

I have been strengthened, too, in the propriety of this 
course, by the conviction that all efforts to go beyond this 
tend only to produce dissatisfaction and distrust, to excite 
jealousies, and to provoke resistance. Instead of adding 
strength to the Federal Government, even when successful, 
they must ever prove a source of incurable weakness, by 
alienating a portion of those whose adhesion is indispensa- 
ble to the great aggregate of united strength, and whose 
voluntary attachment is, in my estimation, far more essen- 
tial to the efficiency of a government strong in the best of 
all possible strength—the confidence and attachment of 
those who make up its constituent elements. 

Thus believing, it has been my purpose to secure to the 
whole people, and to every member of the confederacy, by 
general, salutary and equal laws alone, the benefit of those 
republican institutions which it was the end und aim of the 
constitution to establish, and the impartial influence of which 
is, in my judgement, indispensable to their preservation. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that the lasting happiness of 
the people, the propstly of the States, or the permanency 
of their union, can be maintained by giving preference or 
priority te any class of citizens in the distribution of benefits 
or privileges, or by the adoption of measures which enrich 
one portion of the Union at the expense of another ; nor can 
I see in the interference of the Federal Government with 
the local legislation and reserved rights of the States a rem- 
edy for present, or a security against future dangers. 

The first, and assuredly not the least, important ste 
toward relieving the country from the condition into which 
it had been pl d by excesses in trade, banking, and 
credits of all ki was to place the business transactions 
of the Goverment itself on a solid basis; giving and receiy- 
ing in all cases value for value, and walles countenancing 
nor encouraging in others that delusive system of credits 
from which it has been found so difficult to escape, and 
which has left nothing behind it but the wrecks that mark 
its fatal career. 

q Le! me a as ap - yess are now. ead 

ave been during the whole period of the Wide-spreading dif- 
ficulties, conducted with a strict and invariable :egard to this 
great fundamental principle, and that by the essumption and 





maintenance ef the stand thus taken on the very threshold of 
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| 
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ene ie contin oie 


evils of a general indefinite sus of spe- 
cie payments, and a consequent annihilation fur the whole 
period it have lasted, of a just and invariable standard 
of value, it is believed, at this peried, scarcely be ques- 


A steady adherence on the of On Corerivasss, 00 he 

policy which has heed sodk tanmine caste 
dicious State legislation, and what is not less importa Hg 
i and economy, of the Ameri- 


system. 
their representatives, to decide whether or not the 
welfare of the country, which all goed citizens equally desire, 
ety eer ty didiar 00 to tha moans of ico aqoemn- 
be in this way secured ; or whether the man- 
Fon grat entan dneen of Cole ae 
consequence to a ex! ividuals 
shall be carried back te a conditon of things which 
those contractions and ex of the currency, and those 
reckless “eeepns Far the baleful effects of which the 
cour 80 ly suffered—a return that can promise ia 
Reap pes better results than to re-produce the embarrass- 
ments the Government has experienced ; and to remove from 
the shoulders of the present, to those of fresh victims, the bit- 
ter fruits of that spirit of speculative enterprise to which our 
countrymen are so liable, and upon which the lessons of expe- 
rience are so : . The choice is an important one, and 
I sincerely hope that it may be wisely made. 

A report frem the Secretary of War, presenting a detailed 
view ef the affairs of that department, accompanies this com- 
munication. 

The desultory daties connected with the removal of the In- 
dians, in which the army has been constantly ergaged on the 
northern and western frontiers, and in F a, have rendered 
it impracticable to carry into full effect the plan recommended 
by the Secretary for im proving its discipline. In every in- 
stance where the regiments have been concentrated they have 
made great progress ; and the best results may be anticipated 
from a continuance of this system. During the last season, 
a part of the troops have been employed in remeving Indians 
from the interior to the territory assigned them in the west— 
a duty which they have performed eficiently, and with praise- 
worthy humanity; and that portion ef them which has been 
statione/ inF lorida, continued active operations there through- 
out the heats of summer. 

The policy of the United States in regard to the Indians of 
which a succinct account is given in my message of 1838, and 
of the wisdom and expediency of which I am fully satisfied, 
has been continued in active operation throughout the whel 
period of my administration. Since the Spring of 1837, more 
then forty thousand Indians have been removed to their new 
homes west of the Mississippi, and I am happy to add, that 
all accounts concur in representing the result of this measure 
as emisently beneficial to that people. 


The emigration of the Seminoles alone bas been attended 
with serious difficulty, and occasioned bloodshed —hostilities 
having been commenced by the Indians in Florida, under the 
apprehension that they would be compelled, by force, to com- 
= with their t-eaty stipulations. The execution ef the treaty 
of Payne’s Landing, signed in 1832, but not ratified until 1834, 
was pos at the solicitation of the Indians, until 1836, 
when they again renewed their eet to remove peace- 
ably to their new homes in the West. In the face of this 
selemn and renewed com they broke their feith, and 


agement of the 


commenced hostilities by the massacre of Major Dade’s com- 
mand, the murder of their agent, Gcndral Thesapeas, and 
other acts ef cruel treachery. hen this alarming and unex- 


‘ed intelligence reached the seat of government, every ef- 
fort appears to have been made to reinforce Gen. Clinch, who 
commanded the troops then in Florida. Gen. Eustis was de- 
spatcked with reinforcements from Charleston—troops were 
called out from Alabama, Tennessee, snd Georgia; and Gen. 
Scott wa; sent to take command with ample powers and am- 
ple means. At the first alarm, Gen. Gaines organized a force 
at New-Orleans, and without waiting for orders, landed in 
Florida, where he delivered over the troops he had brought 
with him to Gen. Scott. 

Governor Cal] was subsequently appointed to conduct a 
summer campaign, and, at the close ef it, was replaced by 
Gen. Jesup. These events, and s took place under the 
admintstration of my predecessor. Notwithstanding the ex- 
ertions of the experienced officers who had commend there for 
eighteen months, on entering upon the administration of the 
Government I found the Territery of Florida a prey to Indian 
atrocities. A strenuous effort was immediately made to 
bring those hostilities to @ close; and the army, under Gen. 


became an i , formidable, and ruthless banditti. 
General Taylor, who suceeded General Jesup, used his best 


Gen. Macomb, who sent fromm Washington for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the expressed wishes of Congress, 
and have continued their devastations ever since. 

General Armistead, who was in Flerida when General Tay- 
lor left the army, by 7 the command, and, 
after active summer ons, was met for 

se; and, from the coincidence of arrival in 
Picida! ne thie sneie , of a ation from the Semi- 
noles, whe were happily settled west of the Mississippi, and 
are now anxieus to countrymen to join 


and courage; the army 
ed with lies of every description; and we must look for 
ais eeladls Caled Tinie ox lone rocrastinated the issue of the 
contest, in the extent of the theatre of hostilities, the almost 
insurmountable obstacles presented by the nature ef the 
country, the climate, and wily character of the savages. 
The sites for marine hospitals on the rivers and lakes, which 
a  saeeone wo class and cause to be or » have all 
n designated ; “the appropriation not pro’ sufficient, 
ti val ve been ade for their ac- 


a taba pracy hemes se . 
The navy, as will appear frcm the accompanying report o 

the Secretary, has been usefully and honorably employed in 
the protection of our commerce and citizens in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Pacific, on the coast of Brazil, and in the Gulf of 
Mexieo. A small squadron, consisting of the frigate Constel- 
Jation and the sloop of war Boston, under Commodore Kear- 
ney, is now on its way to the China and Indian seas, for the 
purpose of attending to our interests in that quarter; and 
commender Aulick, in the sloop of war Yorktown, has been 
instructed to visit the Sandwich and Society Islands, the 
coasts of New Zealand, and Japan, together with other ports 
and islands frequented by our whale ships, fer the purpose of 
giving them countenance and protection, should they be re- 
quired. Other smaller vessels have been, and still are, em- 
ployed in prosecuting the surveys of the coast of the United 
States, directed by various acts of Congress; and those which 
have been completed will shortly be laid before you. 

The Exploring Expedition, at the latest date, was prepa- 
ring to leave the Bay of Islands, New-Zealand, in further 
prosecution of objects which have, thus far, been successfully 
accomplished. The discovery of a new continent, which was 
first seen in latitude 66° 2’ south, longitude 154° 27’ easr, 
and afterwards in latitude 66° 31’ south, longitude 153° 40’ 
east, by Lieutenants Wilkes and Hudson, for an extent of 
eighteen hundred miles, but on which they were prevented 
from landing by vast bodies of ice which encompassrd it, is 
one of the most honorable results of the enterprise. Lieuten- 
ant Wilkes bears testimony to the zeal and good conduct of 
his officers and men; and it is but justice to that officer to 
state that he appears to have performed the duties assigned 
him with an ardor, ability, and perseverance, which give ev- 
ery assurance of an honorable issue to the undertaking. 

The report of the Postmaster General, herewith transmit- 
ted,. will exhibit the service of that department the last year, 
and its present condition, The transportation has been main- 
tained ae the year te the full extent au’horized by the ex- 
isting laws; some improvements have been effected, which 
the public interest seemed urgently to demand, but not involv- 
ing any material additional expenditure ; the contractors have 
generally performed their engagements with fidelity; the 
postmasters, with few exceptions, have rendered their ac- 
counts and paid their quarterly balances with promptitude ; 
and the whole service of the de nt has maintained the 
efficiency for which it has for several years been distinguished. 

The acts of Congress establishing new mail-routes, and re- 
quiring mere expeusive services on rs, and the increasing 
wants of the country, have, for three years past, carried the 
expenditures something beyond the accruing revenues; the 
excess having been met, until the past year, by the surplus 
which had previously pine nal t surplus having 
been exhausted, and the anticipated increase in the revenue 
not having been realised, owing to the depression in the com- 
mercial business of the country, the finances of the depart- 
ment exhibit a small deficiency at the close of the iast fiscal 
year. Its resources, however, are ample; and the reduced 
rates of compensation for the transportation service, which 
may be expected on the future lettings, from the general re- 
duction of prices, with the increase of revenue that may 
reasonably anticipated from the revival of commercia 


activity, must soon the finarces of the department in a 
presperous condition 





‘sted during the past year, it is a gratifying result that the re- 
venue has not declined, as compared with the preceding year, 
but, on the con , exhibits a small increase; the circum- 
stances referred te having had no other effect than to check 
the 


expected increase. 

It will be seen that the Postmaster General suggests cer- 
tain improvements in the establishment, designed te reduce 
gbt of the mails, cheapen the transportation, ensure 
regularity im the service, and secure a considerable 
ion in the rates of letter F mere eRe object highly de- 

The subject is one of general interest to the com- 
munity, and is respectfully recommended to your considera- 
tion. 


The ion of the African slave-trade has received 
the continued attention of the government. The brig Dol- 
and schooner Grampus have been employed during the 

t season on the coast of Africa, fer the purpose of prevent- 
ing such portions of that trade as were said to be prosecuted 
under the American flag. After cruising on those of 
the coast most usually resorted to by slavers, until com- 
mencement of the rainy seasen, these vessels returned to the 
United States for supplies, and have since been despatched on 
a similar 4 captor whe . a 

From reports of the commanding officers, it appears 
that the trade is now principally carried on under Pcrtuguese 
colors; and they express the opinion that the apprehension 
of their presence on the slave coast has, in a great degree, 
arrested the prostitutien of the American flag te this inhuman 

urpose. It is heped that, by continuing to maintain this 
Force in that quarter, and by the exertions of the officers in 
command, much will be done te put a stop to whatever por- 
tion of this traffic may have been carried on under the Amer- 
ican flag, and to prevent its use in a trade which, while it 
violates the laws, is equally an outrage on the rights of others 
and the feelings of humanity. The efforts of the several 
Governments who are anxiously seeking to suppress this traf- 
fic must however be directed against the facilities afforded by 
what are now recognized as legitimate commercial pursuits, 
before that object can be fully accomplished. 

Supplies of provisions, water-casks, merchandise, and arti- 
cles connected with the prosecution of the slave trade, are, 
it is understood, freely carried by vessels of different nations 
te the slave factories; and the effects of the factors are trans- 
ported openly from one slave station to another, without in- 
terruption or punishment by either of the nations to which 
they belong, engaged in the commerce of that nation. I sub- 
mit to your judgements whether this government, having been 
the first to prohibit, by adequate penalties, the slave trade— 
the fi-st to declare it piracy—should not be the first, also, to 
forbid to its citizens all trade with the slave factories on the 
coast of Africa; giving an example to all nations in this re- 
spect, which, if fairly followed, cannot fail to produce the most 
effective results in breaking up those dens of iniquitv. 
Washington, Dec. 5, 1840. M. VAN BUREN. 

EE 


From the National Iatelligencer of Tuesday. 
Swenty-Ripth Congress=--Second Session. 
Monpay, Dec. 7, 1840, 

In Senate—The Vice-President of the United States and 
the President protem. of the Senate both being absent, the 
Senate was called to order by the Secretary, Asbury Dickens, 
Esq , who having announced that a quorum of members was 
not present, the Senate adjourned until to-morrow at 12 
o'clock. 
The Senate present were as follows: 
Messrs. Allen, Benten, Buchanan, Crittenden, Fulton, 
Huntington, Linn, Lumpkin, Porter, Prentiss, Smith, of In- 
diana, Sturgeon, Tappan, Wall, Wright, Young. 
House or Representatives.—This being the day fixed by 
the Constitution for the annual meeting of Congress, at 12 
o’clock, meridian, the Hon. Robt. M. T. Hunter, one of the 
Representatives of Virginia, and Speaker of the House, took 
his seat, and called to order. 
One hundred members were present (although the Clerk 
reported te the Speaker but ninety-four.) 
The Delegates from Territories were not called, but it is 
believed Mr. Charles Downing, from Florida, and Mr. A. C. 
Dodge, of Iowa, were present 

A querum, consisting of a majority of the whole House, 
not being present— 
Mr. Lewis Williams, of North Carolina, rose and observed 
that as no business could be done, he would move an adjourn- 
ment, which mo:ion was carried in the affimative, and the 
House adjourned until to-morrow, at 12 o’clock. 





. New Members of Congress.—The followirg gentlemen 
have taken their seats in the House, viz. 

Robert C. Winthrop, vice Abbott Lawrence, Mass. 

Wm. W. Beardman, ‘“ Wm. L. Storrs, N. Haven, Conn. 
Nicholas B. Doe, “ Anson Brown, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Charles McClare, “ W. S. Ramsey, Carlisle, Pa. 
John B. Thompson, “ S. H. Anderson, Ky. 

Jeremiah Morrow “ Thomas Corwin, Ohio. 

Henry S. Lane, “ Tilghman A. Howard, Ia. 


No political change except Lane, W. vice Howard, V.B. 





Hon. John W. Crockett of Tennessee declines a reélection 





Considering the unfavorable circumstances which have ex- 


to Congress. 





sa! 


Vireinia.—Législature.—Mr, Dorman’s resolution thet, 
the two Houses weuld proceed to an immediate election of 


U. S, Senator to fill the existing vacancy, had not been ela . 


ed at our last advices. Mr. Shepherd (Whig, but unconnect. 
ed with any newspaper) was unanimously reélected Public. 
Printer on the 4th. The House of Delegates’ Committee on 
Elections had reperted, in the case of the returns 
from Fairfax and Frederick Counties, that the Deputy Sheriff 
whe presided over the principal or Court House poll was the 
proper returning officer, and entitled to give the casting vote, 
if need be, in preference to the High Sheriff who presided 
over a precinct poll. In the Fairfax case, where the simple 
question was presented, the House adopted the report with 
great unanimity—Ayes 127, Noes 1; in the Frederick case, 
where the High Sheriff promptly assumed the Privilege of 
superseding his Deputy at the Court House and making the 


return himself, the vote was nearly a party one—=7g to 6. 


So Mesers. Hunter of Fairfax and Caither of Frederick 
(Whigs) are admitted pro tem. to seats. Beside these there 
are siz contested seats—1 from Caroline, 1 from Louisa, 1 
from Madison, 1 from Bath, and 2 from Buckingham. The 
claimants from Louisa and Bath are Whigs, the others Van 
Buren. Mr. Booth, the Whig claimant from Nottoway, has 
given up the contest, because his County gave a large Van 
Buren majerity at the late Presidential Election. 


Gov. Gilmer has transmitted to the Legislature a long and 
able Message on the subject of the existing collision between 
the Executives of Virginia and New-York ; the former insist. 
ing on and the latter denying the right of the former to de 
mand the delivery of citizens of New-York charged with aid- 
ing the escape of slaves from Virginia. We shall refer to this 
subject hereafter. 


The Virainta Electors met at Richmond on the Ist, aad 
chose Col. John Cargill of Sussex President. Three of the 
number chosen did not appear. They reported the fact to 
the Governor, who sent a Message to the Legislature, (Whig,) 
which chose three Van Buren men to fill the vacancies, in 
deference to the popular vote of the State. The Electors 
meanwhile held a meeting, and decided that their constitu 
ents would be best satisfied, under the circumstances, by their 
voting for Col. R. M. Jonnson for Vice President. Accord-. 
ingly on the 2d their 23 votes were cast for Martin Van Bu- 
ren as President, 22 for Col. R. M. Johnson as Vice Presi- 
dent, and 1 (Arthur Smith of Isle of Wigh:) for Gov. Jas. K, 
Polk of Tennessee. 





I:itwwo1s —The new Legislature convened at Springfield 
on the 23d ult. This is a special session, called by Gov. Car. 
lin to take measures fcr preserving the faith of the State with 
her creditors. Gen. W. L. D. Ewing (V.B.) was chosen 
Speaker of the House by 46 votes to 36 fer Abram Lincola of 
Sangamon. In the Senate, Lieut. Gov. Anderson took thé 
Chair. Minor officers of both Houses were elected by the 
Van Buren party without opposition. 

. The Governor’s Message gives a gleomy view of the re- 
sources of the State. She owes over $9,000,000 for Internal 
Improvements, and $2,665,000 for Bank Stock, $800,000 
borrowed of her own School Fund, and a million or two mis- 
cellaneous, while the income from the works on which it has 
been expended will not pay the interest by $300,000 per an- 
num. The Governor says that Direct Taxation is the only 
resource, but recommends that it be postponed for two years 
yet, and money borrow<d to pay interest. 

—E 

Sour Carotina.—The Legislature of South Carolina, by 
a unanimous vote, has reélected Hon. John C. Calhoun tothe 
U. S. Senate, for six years from the 4th of March next. 


ninaenatmggpaensiest: 

Arxansas.—The Legislature has reélected Hon. Wa. 8. 
Fulton (V.B.) to the U. S. Senate for six years from the 
4th of March next. Mr. Fulton brought on to Washington 
the first news of his reélection. 


P. S.—We have at length the official vote for Congress in 
Arkansas at the August State Election. The aggregates are 


as follows: 


For Edward Cross, V. B....-+. --...--«--7,876 
“ Absalom Fowler, Har...........- «-++5,788" 


Majority for Cross, V. B......-...-2)088 





We presume the Electoral vote will not vary much from this. 
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(7 The publication of The New-Yorker has been slightly delayed 


awaiting the President’s Message, which did not reach this 

th wp Friday morning. if any of our subscribers shall experience 

on this account, they will please remember that our 

gexation in holding back for the Message has been greater than theirs 

ean be, aad that ours is almest the only weekly paper in apy of the 

cities which will give the Message to its readers this week — 

‘We deemed it better to wait for it than be compel'ed to cumber our 

columns with it next week, when it will have ceased te possess any 
interest. — 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* * * (HL) is rather personal than poetical. Declined. 
i geee ec of ” (Beta) is exceedingly faulty in rbythm: it is 


« Human C es” is likewise declined. 

6 } end and Biography” (Clarence) will appear. 

«The Conspirac, of Materaus” (B.) is very carelessly written; but 
if we can find time to give it a thorough revision, it may appear. 

«Portage Falls” ( will appear with many alterations, 

«1 ll see about it” (G.) on lace ; —. 

« a ue 5 

«Cour Fidele,” (J. A. P.) “Oh! would I were a bird,” (C. G. E.) and 
« Woman’s Love,” (Pi Sigma,) are accepted. 

«The Parting” (f) is too long for its merit: if the author will revise 
and condense it, it will be worthy of publication. The first verse 


ere. M. 8.) is fairly written, but the sentiment is not a whole- 
some one. It is the mission of Literature to encourage and 
strengthen for the great struggle of Life. 
—_—_— 

*,* To remove the dissatisfaction of some subscribers who com- 
plain that their papers do not reach them (by Mail) as soon as some 
other weeklies published in our City, we have made arrangements to 
put our Folio edition to press hereafter at 2 o’clock, P. M. on Thure- 
day, and our Quarto at 9 A. M. on Friday of each week—mailing each 
edition as fast as it can be printed. We fear our friends will fied 
little real advantoge in this change, as our news will not come down 
so late by one day as heretofore. The other weekly papers havebeen 
reeeived sooner than ours simply because they go to press on Thurs- 
day, while our Folio was kept open til Friday and eur Quarto till 
Saturday. Occasionally, when important news is known to be at band’ 
we shall yet hold back for it. But at all times and under all circum- 
stances, our Folio will be mailed by Friday and our Quarto by Satur- 
day evening. Persons who complain that their papers come irregu- 
larly and often a week too late, are once moro positively assured that 
the fault is not ours. Their papers are néver sent from this office 
later then Saturday. 














J.U. Tampce & Co. are our Agents for Hartford, Conn. 
C. R. SraRKWEATHER is our 4 gent for Chicago, Illinois. 








New-York Lyceum.—The lecture before this Association 
on Wednesday evening last was delivered by PRESIDENT 
Nort, of Union College, toa large and attentive audience.— 
Aftér the examples of Messrs. Apsms and Barsarp, who 
confined themselves in their addresses closely to their 
manuscripts, we were somewha’ surprised that Dr. Nott 
should speak extempore ; as might be expected his remarks 
were quite desultory and common-place. His subject was 
the ‘Constitution of Man as adapted to the Constitution of 
Nature,’ in connection with which he spoke at considerable 
length upon the nature and uses of Industry. 

He commenced his address by remarking that the attain- 
ment of happiness was the great object of man’s exertions, 
and proceeded to trace the agency of each of the senses in 
promoting this, speculating upon the different condition in 
which we might have been placed, and briefly remarking the 
superiority of mental over merely physical enjoyments. He 
went on to refute, more seriously than we should deem ne- 
cessary, the old, exploded notion that animal life had its ori- 
gin in the mud of the Nile, quickened into activity by the heat 
of the sun; and connected with this some remarks upor the 
different orders of beings in‘ creation’s chain,’ from the worm 
up to the burning seraph. He spoke of the resemblance 
traceable between man and some species of the brute crea- 
tian; and argued that we are not therefore justified in con- 
cluding that they are of the same order, because an equal de- 
gree of resemblance might be observed between two distinct 
orders of biutes, for instance the flying squirrel, among quad- 
Tupeds, and birds. The great distinction between man and 
brute, he said, was to be found in the fact that the former 
only is capable of progressive improvement. Now all this is 
exceedingly superficial and unsourd, and is but a part of the 
false theory that man differs from the brute only in degree— 
enly in being a more sagacious animal. If this be so, what 
becomes of the great moral attributes of humanity—tke light 
of reason and of conscience; and why not abolish all invidi- 
ous distinctions and allow to our unfortunate fellow-creatures 
the rights which they might justly demand at our hands? 


He made seme very excellent and appropriate remarks 
upon the dignity and necessity of Labor, eulogized the free, 
dom of our institutions ard the enterprize of American charac- 
ter, and concluded by exhortirg the young men of New-York 
to renewed energy and perseverance in the pursuit of wealth 
and of honorable fame. This may be very good advice, but 
to our minds it seems quite unnecesary. Why not, upon such 
occasions, hint to our youth the necessity of looking higher 
than to the applause of the populace for their enduring honors, 
—and of securing moral and intellectual wealth as well as 
the riches which give cuusequence and influence in society,— 
why not tell them that to build up their personal character 
and to live the ‘bondmen of truth and of duty’ are objects 
more worthy their attainment than the glitter of wealth and 
the flattery of popular applause? It seems te us that these 
are lessons which we in this bustling and self-seeking age es” 
pecially need, and which, from his eminent official station, we 
might have expected from President Nott. 

His lecture, on the whole, exhibited proofs of high ability 
as a popular speaker and was in general characterised by ele- 
gance and good taste. We observed, however, that he made 
use of the word ‘leafer:’ are we therefore to conclude that 
it is a classical term in the English vocabulary ? 


—————— 

The Iris or Literary Messenger for December has just 
been published This is a new and unpretending Monthly, 
bearing no name either of Editor or Publisher, and apparently 
shunning with scrupulous care the usual methods of attaining 
popularity. S.ill there is much in its pages that is of real 
worth ; the style is easy and simple, and the articles are writ- 
ten in a thoughtful, scholarlike spirit. The leading paper is 
the first of a seris on German Literature, briefly sketching 
the early history of the German people, and designating the 
prominent features of their intellectual and spiritual character. 
This is a fruitful theme of speculation among the writers of 
the present day, as indeed it deserves to be; and we shall be 
glad to see it well treated by any one who thoroughly under- 
stands it. There is a biographical sketch of Mrs. Adams, 
another of Sir William Pepperell, and several other articles, 
both in prose and verse, which are very well written. “ The 
Orphic Hymns” is the title of a fine classical disquisition, in 
which the writer strenuously maintains the authenticity of 
these ancient fragments, discusses their theological bearings, 
and gives us some very spirited translations from their mos; 
beautiful passages. The highly classical spirit which per- 
vades this article, the philosophic character of its quotations 
from the Ancients, and its general likeness in this respect to 
some excellent Literary Addresses by Prof. Lewis, lead us 
to conjecture that the accomplished Professor of Greek in the 
University of New-York, is more or less intimately connected 
with the Iris. If we are right, certainly no scholar should 
be without it. A few literary notices and a scanty ‘ Editor's 
Table’ conclude the present number. 

We shall be glad to hear of the success of this periodical, 
although we have no great confidence that it will receive the 
support to which its merits really entitle it. It is published 
at 647 Broadway. es. 


Renwick’s Chemistry.—The Harpers have published in a 
neat volume of 444 pages, ‘ Firat Principles of Chemistry ; be- 
ing a Familiar Introduction to the Study of that Science, for 
the use of Schools, &c. by James Renwick, LL. D. Prefessor 
of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in Columbia Col- 
lege."—The high reputation of the author of this work pre- 
cludes the necessity of any thing farther than a simple an- 
nouncement. Many excellent elementary treatises on Chem- 
istry have recently been published ; we believe no one among 
them surpasses in clearness, conciseness or fullness, the vol- 
ume beforeus. 


The Reprints.—Bentley, Blackwood and the London Me- 
tropolitan for November have been republished by Mrs. Ma- 
son, with her usual promptitude. The first two of these 
Magazines devote considerable space to Louis Phillipe, re- 
printing portions of the interesting and popular work on 
‘ France, its King and Court,’ by Mr. Ambassador Cass. For- 
ty pages of Blackwood are occupied with the continuation of 
Mr. Warren’s ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ one of the ablest and 
mest powerful novels of the day. It contains besides a lead- 














ing article entitled ‘ Ten Years of Whig Government,’ strong- 
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ly written and abounding in the high Tory doctrines which 
have always marked its political character. The ministerial 
policy, both domestic and foreign, is severely handled ; the 
favor shown to the Romish population is loudly condemned ; 
the measures taken with respect to the Canadian Rebellion 
stigmatized as inefficient and enormously expensive, and the 
dominant party is upbraided for almost every act that has 
marked its course, In its literary department tbe present is 
not as rich a number as some of its predecessors have been, 


Literary Intelligence. 

Linen & Fennell, 229 Breadway, have published a second 
edition of ‘Sceszs rrom Reat Lirz, and other American 
Tales; by Lucy Hooper.’ Three interesting stories have 
been added to this volume since the appearance of the first 
edition, ene of which will be found in our paper to-day, 
and some useful emendations made in the body of the 
work, which now forms a neat pocket volume of 152 pages. 
It reflects credit on the intellect and heart of the writer. 


The first number of ‘Gzoroia ILvustratep ’ appeared 
on the Ist inst. Besides a beautiful vignette view of the 
Georgia State House, it has two capital engravings—one 
representing the famous ‘ Rock Mountain’ in De Kalb Coun- 
ty. the other Oglethorpe University, Midway, Baldwin Co. 
each illustrated by a few pages of beantiful letter press. The 
future numbers (eleven) will appear on the Ist of each suc- 
ceeding menth until completed. This work reflects great 
credit on its designer and author, Mr. T. A. Richards, and 
must command a generous patronage if there be either lite- 
rary taste or just pride in the Georgians.Gould, Nsw.nia 
and Saxton are the New-York publishers. 

The Evening Post says that ‘ Miss Sedgwick intends te pub- 
lish the journal of her residence in Europe, or at least a part 
of it. If it be as charmingly written as one or two things 
sent by her from Europe, which found their way into our pe- 
riodicals, it wi'l make a most delightful book.’ 

Crosby & Co. Boston, have published ‘ The Lady’s Annual 
Register and HMousewife’s Almanac for 1841.’ It isa well 
compiled and tastefully executed work of 120 pages and must 
prove acceptable to that large class to whom it is addressed. 
It is for sale in this city by Linen & Fennell. 

The Harpers have published Lady Bulwer’s new work, 
‘Bupert er tHe Bussiz Famitx,’—We presume nobody 
wishes to read it. Lady Bulwer is fxet justifying her hus- 
band in separating from her. 

The ‘ American Meconpiss,’ lately published by Linen & 
Fennell, compiled by Geo. P. Morris, are said to find a very 
ready sale. The idea of the work was a happy one, and we 
shall not be surprised to learn that it excites more attention 
in England than any collection of American Poetry that has 
appeared. The work has great faults ; but it is still one that 
we should not like to do without. 

Appleton & Co. are about to republish a little volume on 
‘ Prayer’ by Symon Patrick, D.D., author of a beautiful work 
entitled ‘Heart’s Ease,’ which has been favorably received by 
the public. They have also in press ‘Thoughts in Past 
Years,’ by the author of ‘ The Cathedral.’ 

‘ Tne Constitution of the United States, with the Amend- 
ments, together with the Declaration of Independence and 
Articles of Confederation,’ has just been published in a small, 
neat volume by F. D. Allen, jr. 100 Division. street. 

‘ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit ;’ by S. 7’. Cole- 
ridge.—We noticed a fortnight since, the publicatioa of this 
work in England; it has been promptly imported and. is for 
sale by Appleton & Co. It is a small doudecimo volume, 
consisting of several letters written by Coleridge to a friend 
upon the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. It is exceedingly 
valuable as affording a key to many passages of ‘his theologi- 
cal works, which otherwise might appear ubscure. It resem- 
bles in its general character his other writings, 
bearing the impress of his genius and being written in his un- 
mistakable style. For all his admirers it possesses great in- 
terest, end contains much prefound and valuable thought for 
all who are desirous of examining the subject upon which it 
treats. a 

The Great Western left this port on Wednesday for Bris- 
tol, with seventy passengers, $102,000 in specie, and « full 











cargo. She is not expected back till Spring. 





Paintings for Congress.—in the Rotunda of the Capitol 
at Washington there are eight niches or square compartments, 
four of which are occupied by Mr. Trumbull’s celebrated 
National Paintings. About four years since Congress made 
8 , and selected four American artists to 
rhe sr scepecheente vacant panels. Among those 
selected was J. G. Chapman, who is the first to complete his 
task. { He chose for his subject one of the most interesting 
scenes in our early history—the Baptism of the daughter of 
Powhattan—the tutelary genius of the first successful Colony 
in the United States-and “‘ the first Christian ever of her Na- 
tion.” In the execution of his work Mr. Chapman has ad- 
hered as closely as possible to historical truth: his picture 
has excited great attention at Washington and elicited warm 
admiration from all who have examined it. The price of 
each painting is $8,000. - 


Lectures on Magnetism.—Mr. Richard Adams Locke is 
delivering a course of three lectures before the American 
Institute upon Terrestrial Magnetism. Mr. Locke has devoted 
close attention for several years to the investigation of this 
interesting branch of scientific inquiry, and is said to have 
made many original and highly important discoveries. He 
has a familiar acquaintance with general science, a happy 
faculty for introducing illustrations and all the quatifications ne- 
cessary to success as a popular lecturer. He elucidates his 
theory by a set of transparent diagrams which he has pre- 
pared for the purpese. 


Grammaire Frangaise.—Carey & Hart of Philadelphia 
have just published a new French Grammar by MM. Noél 
and Chapsal, eminent grammarians in Paris. The American 
edition is brought out under the superintendence of Charles 
L. Parmantier, Professer of French Literature in the Univer- 
sity of New-York ;.it is published in the French language, 
which will tend to confine its usefulness to those who have 
already made some progress in the study. The main features 
in which it differs from the former compilations of Levizac, 
Wanostrocht, &c. are its more methodical arrangement and 
the character of the Exercises in writing French which occupy 
the last half of the volume. These are select phrases from 
French classics in which the etymology, syntax &c. are incor- 
rectly given for the purpose of being corrected by the learner, 

Fe) 

New~HawpsairE.—Hon. Levi Woodbury, (for some years 
U. S. Secretary of the Treasury,) was on Wednesday, of last 
week elected by the Legislature of New-Hampshire a Sena- 
tor of the U. States, for the term of six years from the 4th of 
March next, vice Hon Henry. Hubbard, whose term then ex- 
pires. Messrs. Woedbury and Hubbard, and we har, Isaac 
Hill, were candidates for the post; the first vote in caucus, 
being 53 for Woodbury, 49 for Hubbard, and some 40 or 50 
for others. On the seventh ballot, Mr. Woodbury received a 
majority of the whole number cast. In the Legislature the 
vote stood— 











Senate. House. Total. 


Hon. Levi Woodbury, V. B......- 7 145 152 
Gen. James Wilson, Har....-..... 2 72 74 
chelokébbces acuant 650 3 14 17 
Woodbury over Wilson..78; over all...... 61 
Mr Woodbury was a Senator from 1826 to 1830. 
a 


Matsz.—A second trial to elect a Member of Congress 
from the Oxford District, Maine, has resulted in no choice. 
Littlefield, V. B. was ahead of Long, W. but the scattering 
votes defeat a choice. 








Iowa.—The official returns of votes cast last August for 
Delegate in Congress from Iowa Territory give the following 
es: 
For Gen. A. C. Dodge V. B. 4,009: Alfred Rich, Har. 3,494 
8 official majority 515: add Cedar County and St. 
Peters, not returned, 70 majority : total 585. 





E> The Legislature of South Carolina has chosen 11 
Electors who immediately assembled and cast the vote of the 
State for Martin Van Buren as President and Littleton Wal- 
ler Tazewell of Virginia as Vice President. Mr. Tazewell 
was formerly a U. S. Senator from Virginia, is an admirer of 
Mr. Calhoun, and a recent convert to the propriety of reélect- 
ing Mr. Van Buren. . 
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Resumption of Specie Payments.—There seems hardly 
room to doubt that a very general Resumption of Specie Pay- 
ments by the Banks South and West of us will take place in 
the course of the ensuing month. An arrangement has been 
effected between the Banks of this City and Boston on the 
one hand and those of Philadelphia on the other, by the terms 
of which the’former lend the latter some Two or Three Mil- 
lions on their Post Notes at six per cent. to aid and secure 
the Resumption. The Northern Banks thereby change a 
dead balance of so much against Philadelphia into an interest- 
bearing debt to be shortly paid, while they at the same time 
greatly diminish the existing inequality of Exchanges. It 
seems to be an advantageous operation fer al! parties. As 
an immediate consequence, the rate of exchange on Philadel- 
phia has improved from 3 or 4 per cent. to lal. We 
look for a farther reduction soon, and a corresponding im 
provement in all Southern The legal limit ef the 
Suspension in Pennsylvania is the 15th of January, but we 
presume the practical Resumption will not be so long delayed. 
The Legislature of Georgia appears to be nearly unanimous 
in favor of enforcing (if need be) » prompt Resumption. 
—— 

Revenue Culters.—The Secretary of the Treasury has 
issued orders to the commanders of the Revenue Cutters in 
eur ports, with respect to their empleyment daring the winter. 
They are directed to ship a sufficient crew and an extra quan- 
tity of provisions, to speak all vessels approaching the coast, 
and to afford to those requiring aid such assistance as they 
may need. It is to be hoped that their efforts will be efficient 
in preserving many lives and much property during the incle- 
ment season, although it would seem that the commerce of 
the country demands the services ef larger and more capable 
vessels. 


The Daily Standard, Philadelphia, by Francis J. Grund, 
has just been enlarged to the middle size of daily newspapers, 
and is now published at $6 per annum. Aside from its effi 
ciency as a party (Whig) organ, we have very strong reasons, 
in the hands to which its Editorial charge is committed, for 
the assusance that it will henceforth be ene of the most valu- 
able and interesting of the Philadelphia journals. 








Fires.—On Friday of last week the store ef James 5S. 
Brown at the corner of Moore and South-streets, took fire and 
was entirely consumed. While the fire was raging Mr. 
Charles W. Case, of the firm of Birdsall & Case, who occupy 
the adjoining building, incautiously went into his counting- 
room to secure his books. While there, the wall of the burn- 
ing building fell in and crushed him beneath its ruins. He 
was a young man 27 years of age, a native of Southold, L. I. 
where his parents still reside, and was universally esteemed 
and respected. A peor colered man named James Corse, at- 
tached to the store as a laborer, while engaged in securing 
the property of his employers, was also buried beneath the 
falling wall. 


The dwelling house of Mr. Dekay, of Vernon, N. J. was’ 


destreyed with all the out-buildings on Monday of last week. 
Loss frem $5000 te $6000. 

On Saturday night three dwelling-houses at the corner of 
Pitt and Delancy-streets in this City were consumed. 

Mr. McCullough’s Nurseries at South Boston were entirely 
destroyed by fire on Sunday last: loss $5000. 

A fire broke out in a barn near Quebec L. C. and threa men 
wko attempted to save the cattle, were eonsumed. 


One of the Cotton Factories belonging to Mr. James E. 
Marshall, in North Adams, Mass. was destroyed by fire on the 
24th ult. Loss estimated at $20,000, and no insurance. 


The Eagle paper-mill of Peter Simmons, at Chatham, Co- 
lumbia Co. was, with its contents, destroyed by fire on the Ist 
instant. - 

The extensive buildings of the Fredericksburgh (Va.) Man 
ufacturing Company were almost wholly destroyed by fire on 
Saturday of last week. There was insurance to the amount 
of some $18,000. The loss of this Company will be very 
heavy notwithstanding. A great quantity of car wheels and 
other work for railroads with an excellent locomotive engine 
were entirely destroyed. 

The store of Mr. B. Doulin of Cincinnati was burned to the 
ground nearly a fortnight since. Three men slept in the up- 





per story, two of whom fell te the ground and died in a fey 
hours ; the third escaped uninjured. 

The large ware house of Mott & Co. at Toledo ‘was de, 
stroyed by fire a few days since with all its contents, low 
from 15 to $20,000. te 

The bagging factories of Mesers. Boswell & Ater, near 
Lexington, Ky. have been corsumed with a loss of $20,000, 
The fire is supposed to have been the work of an , 

The elegant mansion of David Ridgley, about eleven miley 
from Baltimore, was entirely consumed on Monday night of 
last week, together with much valuable furniture, 

At Waltham, Mass., the paper-mill of Messrs. J, & 8, 
Roberts was destroyed by fire on Saturday week. Loss from 
to $10,000. 

The Weather .—On Saturday and Sunday last great quan. 
tities of snow fell in this vicinity, which on Sunday was blown 
into immense drifts by a strong Northeastern gale which raged 
violently all day, blocking up the thoroughfares and rei 
it extremely difficult to ‘circulate ’ about the city in any way, 
But the weather has been milder since, and the whole popu. 
lation have seemed intent upon improving the sleighing to the 
best possible advantage while it lasts. Broadway and all our 
other fashionable streets have been crewded through the 
week, with vehicles of every shape and complexion, ftom the 
large lumbering omnibus to the pro tempore cutter, ‘ got up’ 
for the occasion. From the papers received by the mails, it 
appears that the storm extended in every direction. The 
North River is closed above Bristol, six miles below Catskill, 
The reads from Philadelphia to this city, to Harrisburgh and 
towards Baltimore have been greatly impeded, and at Norfolk 
at our last advices no mail had been received from north of 
Baltimore for nearly a week. At Hartford, New-Bedford 
and Boston the storm was equally sev:re. At Newburyport, 
a young man named Jacob Fowler, attempted to row a few 
miles in order to visit his friends : but his frozen body was 
found in the morning in the boat which had become locked 
in the ice made during the night. At Augusta in Maine, on 
the 2nd the thermometer was eleven degrees below zero at 
sunrise. At Bangor, the people were crossing the Penobscot 
upon the ice. A small boat was picked up off Seguin with 
three men and two boys in her—one of the latter frozen to 
death. Several marine disasters are reperted. 

But the sterm appears to have raged even more sevsrely 
South than North of us. The passengers who left our City 
by Railroad on Saturday evening were stopped by an impas- 
sable snowdrift, a few miles East of Bordentown, about 12 
o’clock—the train from Philadelphia being a few rods ahead 
—for twelve or fourteen hours; and it was not till 4 o'clock 
of Sunday afternoon that the passengers in both trains were 
got into Bordentown—these from Philadelphia gladly finding 
their way back toa place where food and fire could be ob- 
tained. There they remained until 11 o’clock A. M. Monday, 
when the Railroads were egain declared passable, and the 
leagured travelers moved on to their destinations. As it was 
on this, so was it on other Railroads along the Atlantic coast, 
so far as we have any information. The mails all over the 
country have been seriously retarded. 

Farther Particulars.—The great storm, like ali North 
East storms, commenced at the South West. At Petersburg 
and Richmend, Va. it was principally a Hailstorm, with some 
fine snow, commencing on Friday. It left four inches of bail 
and snow on the ground. At Baltimore, it commenced some 
hours earlier than here. Almost every where, so far as we 
have heard, the mails were at a dead stand on Sunday ; while 
from Washington to New- York they may be said to have been 
brought to a halt from Saturday evening te Monday evening. 
So severe and protracted a storm is rarely experienced in this 
country. The Nerthern Mail and passengers whe left. this 
City at 5 o’clock on Saturday afternoon reached Bristol by 
water and arrived at Albany by hard work at 11 o’closk 
Sunday evening. 

—aa— 

Outrageous Robsery.—A few days since twenty-five 
cious scoundrels went to the farm of Phineas L. Davis Beq. 
of Detroit, and carried off some 40 hogs, 4 fine herses, « ball, 
23 sheep, 300 bushels of corn, several ploughs, barrows, &. 
after having wantonly killed several fine animals which Mr. 
D. had been at great expense to secure. Nineteen of them 
have been arrested and committed for trial. | 
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Gen. Waady Thompson of 8. C. was knocked down and | 
yun over by a railroad train.on which he was traveling through 
to Washington. The train being impeded by a heavy 
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Greene ..---30,446 29,525|Sullivan.....15,630 12,364 || Charleston, ......... 29,253 30,289...... 1,036 
Hamas gr'91d 35 800/Ulaereseeec45, 724 46,550 CENSUS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Teflerson »...61,054 48,515|Warren .....13,470 11,796 || Population in 1830....610,014. In 1840....739,303. 
Kings.......47,613 20,535] Washington .41,095 - 42,635 Increase in ten years. ...129,292, or 21 per cent. 
Lewis «seee+17,849 14,958|Wayne .....42,160 33,643 |} Ifthe new ratio of representation is not fixed above 61,000, 
Livingston. ..35,710 27,719 Westchester .48,687 36,456 || Massachusetts will hold her own in Congress. She has 268 
Medion ——— 49,369 ow ae anaes oe cotton manufactories, running 665,709 spindles; 37 distille- 
‘ 0! eeeer > Le) eeed, > : . ° 
New-¥. ork. »312,922 202,589 Increase in ten ye ats, 515,003 ries, vomiting 5,177,910 gallons of liquid poison annually; 


* Chemung Country taken from Tioga in 1836; 
t Fulton taken from Montgomery in 1838. 


POPULATION OF THE STATE AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 
1800.... 586,050 
1810.... _959,049—Increase in 10 years ....372,999 
1820....1,372,812 do. 10 do. ....413,763 


1825.22.1,616,458 do. 5 do. .++.243,646 
1830....1,919,132 de. 5 do. «302,674 
1835.+2.2,174.517 do. 5 do. .+02255,385 
1840....2,434,135 do. 5 do. .++-259,618 


ITEMS IN THE CENSUS or 1840. 
Population of Northern District—44 Counties.. .. 1,682,509 
Do. Southern do. —14 do. ..e2 751,626 


Totalcccccses «58 * 2,434,135 
White males...... cccccecccceccccces 1,200,408 
White females. ...ee.eee ceessceees 001,173,163 


otal.. eeee oe eeee 2,382,571 
Free colored males.....cesseceseeese 23,863 
Free colored females ....-eeeceeeeess 26,398 
Tatal..cccecccces 50,261 
Slaves...ccsccccceces 3 


Number of pensioners for revolutionary or milita- 


Ty services eceeee se eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 4,033 
Number of white persons over 20 years of age 

who cannot read nor WTrite.. secs seeceececees 
Number of scholars at public charge...e.ssseeee 26,869 
Number of scholars in common schools..-+.+e02 501,918 
Number of students in academies and grammar 

8¢. RR ape adil. trate Siege Repay te Abogng 28 34,803 
Number of academies and grammar schools....+« 502 
Number of primary and common schools ......- 10,876 


Census of the Sta‘es —The following is the present popu- 
lation of*a number of the States, and the increase during the 
last ten years : 


1840- 1830. lecrease. 
Massachusetts...... 718,592 610,408 ...<..108,185 
New-Hampshire .... 284,481 269,328...... 15,153. 
Vermont........... 291,848 280 657...... 11,191 
SR ncinniahr 310,131 297,675...... 12,456 | 
New-Jersey,........ 378,272 


Delaware udsvedbece 
Ohio .............1,790,000 
212,000 
350,060 
Maine... 2... 22... 501,796 
New-York. ...... --2,434,135 


Aggregate... .....7,294,362 


935,.884......854,116 
31,639..... - 180,361 


399, 462 





5,282,211 


and villages, according to the censts just taken, compared 
j with the popelecion of, 1830 





320 823...... 52,449 || Mechanics’ Bank, at New-Brunswick, N. J. on the morning 
76,748...-+- 1,359 || of the 3d inst. went from his residence to the Bank, which 


140,405...... 169,545 || church, it being the day for Thanksgiving in that State. He 
, 462. ..... 102,334 | has neither been seen nor heard of since that time, The 
1,919,182..----515,003 opinion is that he has met an accidental death; the Mayor 
2,012,151 | offers one bundred dollars reward, for his recovery. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘The annexed table shows the population of various cities 


9 breweries, 429,500 gallons do. Capital invested in manu- 
factures, $42,492,286. 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT. 





Pestecript te Quarte Edition. 
. Saturday, A, M. 
Grorota.—Hon. John Mo’Pherson Berrien, (Whig) of 
Savannah was on Friday ef last week elected a Senator of 
the United States for six years ensuing, in place of Hon. Wil- 
son Lumpkin, whose term expires on the 4th of March next. 
The vete in Joint Ballot of the Legislature was 
For John M Berrien, (Har.)...........153 
“ M. H. M’Allister, (V. B.) ....117 
Scattering ........---. covece 8125 
Berrien over M’A. 36; over all .... 38 
Mr. Berrien was a Senator in 1826-8, and was appointed 
Attorney General by Gen. Jackson on his accession to the 
Presidency. He went out at the time of the blow up of the 
first Cabinet, and has for some years been the master-spirit 
of the Oppesition in Georgia. 


Congress.—We have Thursday’s proceedings, but they are 





088 || not importaxt, Mr. J. Q. Adams moved an inquiry, which 


was ordered, to determine whether certain public documents 
hadnot been falsified, to the prejudice of the Amistad ne- 
groes. Mr. Tillinghast of R. I. moved an inquiry into the 
manner in which the Sub-Treasury had been executed. Lies 
on the table, Mr. C. Morris of Ohio introduced a bill to re- 
peel the Sub-Treasury Act. Lies over. 

The Senate Committees were appointed. No material 
change. Chairman of Committee of Finance, Mr. Wright; 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Buchanan; of Public Lands, Mr. 
Walker; of Judiciary, Mr. Wall; of Commerce, Mr. King; 
of Indian Affairs, Mr. Sevier ; Post Office, Mr. Robinson; 
Military Affairs, Mr. Benton. 


PRIVATE TUTORSHIP.—A young gentleman who has received 
a collegiate education, and has since beew engaged for two years in 
teaching, is desirous of obtaining employment for a few hours of each 
day in some family of this city. (He is confined to the city by his 
studies fur a profession.) A moderate compensatien wi!l be expected. 
For information, apply to H. Greecey, Editor of The New-Yorker. 
Address E. C. at the effice of this paper. Dec. 12,1840. tf 


Married : 
In this city, December 2, R. T, Haines to Francina, daughter of 8. 
Vi We ae eee: at 
v. David H. Short, of Dan Ct. to M ° 

ter of the hate Isaac Purdy of North Salem. : _ 

December 2, J. Julius Guthrie, U. 8.N. to Louisa Sarah Spratly of 
Portsmouth, Va. 

December 3, Jno. 8. Thorne, M. D. of Brooklyn, te D. R. Under hill 














1840. ——1836.—~ || , 4 , 
States. Harrison. Van Bares. Harrison. .V. Buren. aughter of Isaac Underbill . of New-Rochester. 
Maing ....----.46,612 \ 46,201......15,989 22,990 | gimneert > oom F-Burrouge to Catharine A. denghter of Jomes 
New-Hampshire.26,158 32,761...... 6,228 20,697 || December 3, Daniel M. Kdgar to Julia, daughter of the late Jaceb 
Massachusetts ..72,874 51,944...... 42,247 34,474 || Lorillard. Esq. 
Connecticut ....31,601 25,296...... 18,479 19,291 tn eg A. Miller to Emily Augusta, daughter of Chas. 
Rhede Island... 5,278 3,301...... 2,710 2,964 || December 8 Henry!Demarest to Sarah daughter of Charles Hopper. 
Vermont. ..... .32,440 18,018...... 20,996 14,039 || December 8, Col. Joho Dean of Stamford te Sarah A. Tiliman. 
New-York. ....225,817  212,527.....138,543 166 815 ae 9, Newingeon Greeoard DuBois to Hannah Handlen, ell 
Posmyiverle TiGCO8L 48 7Sc2ccacO7 11 01.425 | ant serstnts Desseeer # ssoan W. Sih of ht dep,» Rachel 
ee , Of weweee . , iB, ro le 2 
Delaware ...... 5,967  4.874...... 4733 4,153 watt, Williamsburg, December 8. Joseph F. Randolph to Elizabeth 
Maryland ......33,528  28,752......25,852 22,268 || Hendrickson. 
Virginia .......41,405  42,818......23,468 30,261 || . geoaarty contre, Decsember 3, George C. Smalley of this city, 
Ohio ......---148,157 124,782..... 105,405 96,948 || At Steddard, December 1, Hon. Edmund Burke of Newport, Repre- 
Kentucky .....- 58,489 | aie 36,687 33,025 || sentative in Congress, to Ann Matson, ot 8. : 
NorthCarolina..46,376 § 33.782...... 23,626 26,910 = 
Georgia ....... 40,264  31,933......24,930 22,126 Died: 
Alabama.......28,471 paper oo) — in this clay, December 6, Hive Ange Jane, wih of Wa. H- Richards, 
jana .... ----65, O81 cc cee 1 , years. 
Uline 22222 45'337 | ATA7G2w-.14-292 —17'275|| December’, Klima J.Lard, wife of Daniel W-Lord. 
Michigan ...... 22,912  21,096...... 4,072 7.332 || December 8 Peter Stagg Jv. 31, John Richmend. 47. 
In 20 States... 1,232,034 1,020,755.....€68,658, 718,62]1|| December 8, Amy Brown wife of Samuel Brewn, 81. 


1840. Harrison maj.211,279 1836. V. B. maj.49,963 
a 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 

Born. Inaugurated. Aged. 
1. George Washington, ..Feb. 22, 1732......1789....57 
2. John Adams,........Oct. 19, 1735......1797....62 
3. Thomas Jefferson,....April 2, 1743......1801....58 
4. James Madison,...... March 5, 1751......1809....58 
5. James Monroe,....... April 2, 1759..-...1817....58 
6. John Quincy Adams, ..July 11, 1766......1825....59 
7, Andrew Jackson,.....Marchl5, 1767 ......1829....62 
8. Martin Van Buren....Dec. 5, 1782...... 1837 ....55 
9. William H. Harrison,.Feb. 9, 1773......1841....68 


Abraham Suydam Esq. President of the Farmers and 





he shortly left informing the Cashier that he should go to 


December 8, James Bonnon Jr. 29. 
y - 9 7, Theodore, son of George Carpenter. 
. ie son 
At English Neighborhood, N. J., December 10, Ann Steere Labatat, 
wife of J. M. J. Labatat. 
Middletown, R.I December 9, Hon. Christ Ellery, age 72. 
December 8, Matthias * es 


Britton, 47. James C. 


Dennis, aged 63. 
ber 28, Ann Gardner. 

Chatham, Celumbia County, November 23, Edward Lay, aged 79. 

Burlington, N. J. November 30, Abigail Barker. 

Bloomfield, N. J. November 27, Eliza 8. daughter of Mrs. H. B. 

St. Thomas, November 10, Isanc A. De Lima, aged 35. 

Sailors’ December 7, Richard Arnold, 47. 

re Beko 1, James Reed. ee Don Hannab, his 
wife, on the 4th inst. 


ee _ 
(iF BRISTOL’S EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA, for the cure 
of Cutaneous Scrofula, Chronic Affections, Ulcerations, 


Genera} Debitity, and for all Impurities of the Blood.—-Recommenda- 
tions from Physicians of the highest standing, and certificates from 
gentlemen of the most respectable character—also, Editorial Notices 
from the first papers in the Union—will be found accompanying the 
medicine. Sold at 


MILHAU'S PHARMACY, 183 Broadway, 





the only retail agency in the city. 
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seas must di-vide us, Well be still 
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| WHATE? ER MAY BETIDE Us. | 
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Wes, what-e’er may be-tide us, And theugh ill may com-trol ; Fhough the . 











ef one seul, 








ee 


SECOND VERSE. 
Yender Meen, eh! how bright, Leve! 
Leoks she down on us now, 
And behelds us thus plight, Leve, 
This our fend parting vew. 


THIRD VERSE. 
@n her mild erb on high, Leve, 
2T will be seething te gaze, 
And te think that thine eye, Love, 
The same object surveys. 








General Entelligence, 


FROM CHINA. 

The ship Niantic, Captain Dety, arrived at this port on 
Thursday from Macao, July 5th, with a full cargo of sitks and 
teas. The Rev. Dr. Parker, Captain F. Jauncey, and R. B. 
Forbes, Esq. came passengers in the Niantic. 

The only interesting intelligence from China is the deten- 
tion of the American ships Adelaide, Stubb, and Washington, 
Benson, at the Bocca Tigris by the blockading squadron there 
under Captain Warren of the Volage. Application for their 
release being made by their agents to Captain Smith, then at 
Macao, he replied that orders should be immediately given for 
them to proceed, in charge of an officer, to the Cap-sing-moon 
anchorage, where their case would be promptly investigated. 
As these ships were laden prior to the enforcement of the 
blockade, and as they were furnished with proof thereof un- 
der the Conenles Seal, it is presumed that they will not be 
detain 

The Resident at Anjier reported to Ca that ac- 
courts had been received at Batavia pn aw. drow 
middle of August, and that news of the failure of negotiations 
by Admiral Elliot had reached that port.from China, and hos- 
tilities had commenced on the coast of China between the 
British forces and the Chinese. 


Late anv Importaxt From Mexico.—lIt will be recol- 
leeted that on the defeat of the Federal army at Morelos in 
March last, Canales, Molano, and Carderas, escaped to Texas, 
where they were bospitably treated by the people. After 
failing to engage the Texan government in their plans in Mex- 
ico, they persuaded a number of the youth of Texas to join 
them in an invasion of the ceuntry, holding out the hope of an 
easy march to-the city of Mexico, then in a state of revolt. 
On arriving at Rio Grande, it was ascertained that the revo- 
lution in the eapital had proved a failure. This produced a 
secret consultation among the Fedéral chiefs, to buy peace 
writh che dominant faction at home by an act of perfidy to their 

foreign allies. 


It appears by letters recently received at New-Orleans that 
the result of the conference was that the Texans were de- 
coyed into the interior as far as Victoria, and delivered to Gen. 
Montege. Here on the 23d, they were abandoned to the 
enemy, five times their number, whose intentien it was to 
shoot them in cold blood. But it seems that the intentions 
of the savage murderers have been frustrated and a most 
righteous retribution has suddenly overtaken them. Mr. 
Edmund Dwyer, from Texas, brings the following particulars 
which are abundantly confirmed by letters subsequently re- 
ceived. 


Mr. D. was only six days from San Antonie to Houston, 
and on the journey put up at a house where Col. Jordan (the 
commander of the 114 Texians whom the Mexicans had 
planned to murder) had just before stopped for refreshment. 

r. Dwyer learned, and has no dout of the correctness of 
the information, that when the Texians became convinced of 
the intentions and treachery of the Mexicans, oe. retired by 
themselves to a walled enclosure in the vicinity, determined 
to face the worst. At this time the citizens of the place, con- 
sidering the eontest at an end, opened their houses and sho 
and gave the soldiers whatever they wished to eat or delih. 
The consequence was, that they nh beastly drunk; and in 
this situation they were ordered by their commander to attack 
the outlaws, (as the Texians were termed.) The battle com- 
menced about 2 P. M. and lasted near mine hours. The 
Texians were well protected from the fire of the assailants— 
and were moreover well armed and abundantly supplied with 
ammunition. 

The result was, that the ignorant and intoxicated cowards 
who assailed them, of inflicting injury, were slaugh- 
tered om all hands. At this juncture, the besieged sallied 
forth and captured three pieces ef artillery, which they turned 
upon the enemy, and mowed them down like grass. More 
than four hundred of the treacherous foes were left lifeless 
on the ground on that night, by this small branch of the An- 














glo-Saxon race. 
¥" The Texians having cleared the field, supplied themselves 





——— 
with onpeel (of which they were much in want) and other 
spoils of victory, and commenced their march homeward, 
and pursued their way without mol ing lost only 
four companions killed in the fight, and one ‘who died from 
disease. 

It is reported, and generally believed, that Arista has 
granted permission to the company of Goliad, (whe are all 
desperate men, and no better than robbers,) to make incur 
sions on the frontier of Texas, to pillage, murder and burn 
and that all and every thing they may bring from Texes (rob 
bed) is to be entered free of duty. 


inca 

Texas.—The report of the rout ef the Cumanche Indians 
by Col. Moore is confirmed. It seems that on the 25ch of 
October last, while the Texian schooner San Antonio, Lieut. 
Moore, was lying at asmallisland, a Mexican brig wes driven’ 
ashere and wrecked. Lieut. Meore saved the crew and part 
of the cargo, and sailed for Tampico: here he sent a small 





boat ashore for water, which was fired upon by the fort at 


that place. He immediately issued orders te seize Mexican 
property wherever it could be found on the high seas, and re” 
tained the eargo of the wrecked vessel as lawful spoil. A- 
few days after, the San Antonio fell in with the schooner Anns 
Marie, a Mexican merchantman of 90 tons burthen, 


she captured with litle difficulty and brought into Galvestom 


onthe 18th ult. Congress is in session at Austin, where, 
Gen. Houston arrived on the 13th. 

The cold in Texas during the jast week, was severe. eis 
stated in a Galveston paper, that ice to the thickness off 
three-quarters of an inch was fete seen ts poole 
prairie back ef the city. 
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